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Do you remember, as a boy, watching your 
mother make pie? 


Can’t you see her now, after putting on the 
top layer of crust, holding the pie in her left 
hand while, with a knife, she trims off the 
over-hanging dough? 


The rim of that pie tin is left clean and slick. 
There was just enough crust to cover that pie 
—and no waste. 


That’s the way the Evening American covers 
Chicago and suburbs—with no waste. Why? 
Because 87.7 % of the Evening American’s great 
circulation is concentrated within Chicago and 
its 40-mile radius. 


If you seek the Chicago market, remember 
the pie. The Evening American is like the 
upper crust—it covers this market. 


You cannot make sales in Chicago by waste 
circulation—driblets hanging over the rim of 
the Chicago trading area. 
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Bound Volumes: There are thirteen issues 
to a SALES MANAGEMENT volume, beginning 
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clusion of the volume. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


Back Bound Volumes: Bound editions of 
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obtained from the office of publication, 4660 
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postpaid. 
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MENT are dropped promptly when they expire. 
Readers desiring to keep their files complete 
should renew their subscription upon finding 
expiration notice in their copy. 


News Stand Copies: This magazine is not 
generally sold through news dealers. For the 
convenience of subscribers away from the office 
it is distributed on the news stands of the prin- 
cipal hotels. 
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Thursday. Closing date for O. K. of proofs, 
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ten days before date of issue. 
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A §0 Year Old 
Firm Decides 
to Advertise 


A year ago,we were called in for 
a conference with a 50 year old 
manufacturing concern. They 
had never used advertising as a 
business building force exceptin 
the most casual way. Advertising 
had never been an integral part 
of their business, No! Hold on! 
Weare not going to tell you that 
afterall these yearsthey were face 
to face with starvation because 
they had neglected to advertise. 
No, we were not called in to per- 
form a last minute rescue and 
deliver them from almost cer- 
tain disaster to the dizzy heights 
of leadership in the industry. In 
fact, they weredoinganiceprofit- 
able business of $900,000 annu- 
ally, and there was no apparent 
reason why they should not do 
even a little betterin 1925. But 
read on; it’s an interesting case. 


26% Increase In Volume 


1925, instead of showing $900,000, has 
gone wellover a million. The figures show 
a 26% increase over the previous year— 
the biggest business in the history of the 
company. 1925 was the first year that 
they used advertising as a definite cam- 
paigned aid. 


Our part in the program was planning and 
writing the campaign, preparing several 
special salesand contest plans, supervising 
the selection and purchase of art work, 
plates, etc., and in a general way counsel- 
ling and working with them throughout 
the year. 


The cost of the year’s advertising, includ- 
ing everything, was $15,500. Theincrease 
in volume was approximately $225,000. 
Regardless of whether the advertising was 
the cause of this unusual increase, the 
record is a good one, especially in view of 
the fact that business in general fell off 
considerably in this client’s industry dur- 
ing 1925. 


Our Service 


consists of merchandising surveys, plan- 
ning advertising campaigns, writing ad- 
vertisements, circulars, form letters, etc., 
taking care of art work and plate re- 
quirements, and in a general way 
rendering expert assistance to your own 
advertising department. Your inquiry 
into our service entails no obligation. 
Your decision may mean more profitable 
advertising for you. 


Turner -Wagener Co. 
Business -Building Advertising 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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C. J. THORNE, who has been a member 
of the sales department of the Turner 
Manufacturing Company, Kokomo, Indi- 
ana, makers of automobile accessories, has 
been made general sales manager of the 
concern. 


E. J. SMYTHE, formerly advertising and 
sales promotion manager for Fuller & 
Johnson Manufacturing Company, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, is now associated with and 
has been elected vice president of the F. W. 
Bond Company, Chicago. The Bond or- 
ganization specializes in the business paper, 
newspaper, direct advertising and dealers’ 
service field. 


The Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey has elected Georce H. JoNES chairman 
of the board to succeed the late A. C. BEp- 
FORD, who was the first chairman. Mr. 
Jones’ duties will include principally mat- 
ters relating to- finance, industrial and 
public relations, etc., leaving W.C. TEAGLE, 
president of the company, as much time 
as possible for active executive work. Mr. 
Jones began his career in the oil business 
thirty-five years ago with the National 
Transit Company, Oil City, Pennsylvania, 
a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company. 


The directors of the Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, 
have elected W. F. BarretT president of 
that company. Mr. Barrett is also presi- 
dent of the Linde Air Products Company 
and the Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., both 
of which are subsidiaries of the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation. 


E. I. du pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware, announces the ap- 
pointment of WILLIAM M. Zintr as direc- 
tor of sales of the paint and varnish divi- 
sion of the paint, lacquer and chemicals 
department. At the time of Mr. Zintl’s 
appointment he was district manager for 
the Curtis Publishing Company, and pre- 
vious to that had held various sales posi- 
tions with Harrison Brothers Company, 
Inc., and John Lucas & Company, Inc., 
both paint and varnish manufacturers. 


Ray A. BARNEs has been appointed divi- 
sional sales manager for the Corey & Mc- 
Kenzie Printing Company, Omaha, with 
headquarters in Decatur, Illinois. He will 
specialize in automobile advertising service. 


Courtesy The Pullman Company, 


B. B. Greer, former vice president of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road, has been appointed president and 
director of the New York Air Brake Com- 
pany, succeeding the late CHARLEs A, Srar- 
BUCK, 


J. D. Wallace & Company, manufactur- 
ers of portable woodworking machinery, 
have opened a sales office in Dallas, in 
charge of H. H. Rupy, formerly north- 
western sales manager for the Lansing 
Company. 


At a special meeting of the board of 
directors recently, the George B. Carpenter 
Company, Chicago, ship chandlers and mill 
supplies, elected Frep A. McLAvucHLan 
president. 


W, Epwarp Foster, who entered the 
sugar industry as an office boy forty years 
ago, has just been elected president of the 
American Sugar Refining Company. Mr. 
Foster succeeds Eart D. Basst, who be- 
comes chairman of the board of directors, 
a newly created post. 


GENERAL JOHN A, Koster has been elec- 
ted chairman of the board of the West 
Coast Life Insurance Company, San Fran- 
cisco. He is succeeded as president of the 
company by Victor ETIENNE, JR., who was 
vice president. 


The Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Detroit announces the appointment 
of Eucene F. Horp as vice president and 
head of their New York office. Mr. Hord 
was vice president in charge of the New 
York office of the Maryland Casualty Co. 


James A, Lyte, formerly associated 
with the Corona Typewriter Sales Com- 
pany, Chicago, and more recently head of 
a company under his own name handling 
Corona in St. Louis, has disposed of his 
interests in St. Louis to accept the sales 
managership of the Portable Adding Ma- 
chine Company of Chicago, marketing the 
Corona Portable Adding Machine. 


LEE SPARKS, JR., has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Electric Hose & 
Rubber Company, Wilmington, Delaware, 
with which he has been. connected for 
seven years, to join the sales department 
of the West Disinfecting Company, Long 
Island City, New York. 
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Advertisers who have long 
realized the basic value of 
Good Housekeeping — 


1886-1925 


Royal Baking Powder Company 
A. P.W. Paper Company 
Florence Mfg. Company 

Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co, 
Hill Dryer Company 


Peter Henderson 
Dingee & Conard 
James Vick 
John Lewis Childs 
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Being “Pure Quill,” 
House Beautiful Sticks to Its Last 


Like the forceful editorial which deals effectually with one subject only, the 
House Beautiful devotes itself exclusively to the house, its design, plan equip- 
ment, accessories, furnishings and orientation. 


Without digressing into the realm of sports, dogs, real estate or dress, it has 
steadily grown from its beginning, nearly 30 years ago, to its present com- 
manding prestige, enjoying a distinctly individual position as the only 
comprehensive class publication addressing itself solely to the home and its 


embellishment. fr oe et tee ed ee oe8 
oe | 
Subscribers to the House Beautiful comprise a specific mar- ss 7 
ket—one in which the percentage of possible buyers is the — + 
highest. While advertising rates are based on a rebate-backed = ™™ 4 
guarantee of 70,000 net paid (A.B.C.),a substantial excess gives pee v 
additional value. - / 
Growth of 
More interesting facts on request The House Beautiful 
Ask about House Beautiful’s 


1926 Building Annual 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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These Ten Plans Put New Life In 
Our Sales Organization 


One Sales Manager Finds Most of the Trouble with Salesmen 
Isn’t Serious and Discovers a Remedy Which Proves Successful 


By a Chicago Sales Manager 


imately one hundred and 
fifteen salesmen. 


H inate in 1925 I had approx- 


Four of 
them were stars—men who were 
head and shoulders above the en- 
tire group. Fourteen of them were 
excellent men whose production 
could not be criticized in any way. 
Ten or twelve of them were good 
men, These ten or twelve men 
could be counted on to do a fairly 
good job. They were amply en- 
dowed with natural ability, al- 
though their records showed no 
unusual results. 

The remainder of the men were 
ordinary. Indeed, they ran from 
ordinary to poor. There was a 
constant temptation to fire a large 
group of them and train new men 
to take their places. Studying the 
situation I decided it would be 
useless to fire them, because their 
successors would probably be no 
better. As an alternative to firing 
them I called in our various branch 
Managers and sold them on a sim- 
ple plan for improving the work 
of these men. 

We outlined ten simple, obvious 
and painless plans for helping 
these men build up volume. Our 
idea was to force these men to 
taste success. An analysis of their 
Work showed the fault was in their 
methods, their lack of a definite 
plan, and in procrastination. With 
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one or two exceptions every man 
on our force had the ability to suc- 
ceed in a comparatively big way. 
We had never held contests or 
conducted .special drives, and few 
of our men had ever been urged to 
make desperate efforts to roll up 
a huge volume of business in a 
short time. They had never tested 
their own ability. Only ten or 
twelve of them had any real con- 
ception of their own potential abil- 
ity; nor did they have enough im- 
agination to see the vast possibil- 
ities awaiting intensive cultivation 
of their territories. 


Treating Assorted Ailments 


Various men had various afflic- 
tions. Some of the men were held 
back by their wives. Others had 
automobiles which made it too 
easy to drive past good prospects. 
Others were poor closers, who 
always had many good prospects 
but who couldn’t bring enough of 
them to the closing point. Some 
of them were being ruined by 
small drawing accounts which ena- 
bled them to barely live, and stifled 
their growth because they had 
mentally set up this small drawing 
account as the limit of their earn- 
ings. Half of the men actually 
didn’t know enough about the 
product to present it intelligently. 
They had successfully resisted all 
attempts at training or to induce 


them to study. When we had writ- 
ten up all the reasons why our men 
were falling below actual possibili- 
ties we outlined ten plans which 
we would try on the various men. 
The branch managers agreed -to 
make a careful study of each man’s 
work to try and fit the plan or 
remedy to the disease. If the first 
diagnosis turned out wrong each 


branch manager agreed to try an- 


other remedy until he was con- 
vinced he had a hopeless case or 
until he had met with success by 
finding a cure. 

1. “Meet the Wife.” One of the 
first branch managers to dig into 
the problems of his men found 
nearly half of the married men’s 
wives were millstones about their 
necks. One man’s wife didn’t get 
breakfast until nine a. m. Another 
salesman spent a lot of time acting 
as chauffeur for his wife. Two or 
three times an afternoon would be 
consumed in taking his wife to a 
party, toa dressmaker, or a beauty 
parlor. If he didn’t have to take 
her some place in his car he would 
arrange to meet her somewhere at 
three-thirty or four o’clock in the 
afternoon to drive her home. Then, 
as he was at home, he would de- 
cide it was too late to go out and 
make another call. When he went 
out of town he managed to get 
home in the middle of the week, 
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which invariably cost him a day or 
a day and a half in time. 


The branch manager started 
work on the salesman who had 
fallen into the habit of acting as a 
chauffeur for his wife. He invited 
them both to dinner. After an 
excellent meal he started talking 
shop. Tactfully and slowly he 
won the wife’s confidence. 


“Wouldn’t you like to have a car 
of your own?” he asked her, “so 
you wouldn’t have to be dependent 
on your husband’s good nature to 
take you where you want to go?” 
He explained why it would be 
cheaper to hire a taxicab than to 
take up hubby’s time in the midst 
of working hours. It was no easy 
task to make them see the folly of 
this waste of time because neither 
the wife or the salesman had ever 
stopped to think how much time 
was being lost and how much it 
was costing them in commissions 
for the salesman to break into two 
or three days each week to satisfy 
his wife’s whims. He did manage 
to convince them. In three months 
this salesman had nearly doubled 
his earnings. The wasted time was 
not the only bad feature. It was 
breaking into salesman’s routine 
that cut down his sales. Selling is 
largely a matter of thinking and 
planning. 


Exit Drawing Account 


When a salesman has to plan 
his work each day to fit in 
with his wife’s social affairs he 
simply cannot work as he should. 
The hour or two he lost each day 
was not as serious as the distrac- 
tion it caused. 

2. Take Away Drawing Ac- 
counts. We found many salesmen 
who looked upon their drawing ac- 
counts as the total of their earn- 
ings. When drawing accounts 
were earned they slowed down and 
stopped trying. What these men 
needed was a pinch of dire neces- 
sity. Two branch managers found 
this to be the most serious draw- 
back with several men. One man- 
ager called in a young salesman 
and said, “Isn’t there a lot of things 
you want besides what you can buy 
with this small drawing account?” 
The salesman readily answered in 
the affirmative. Then the branch 
manager explained his plan. “You 
are in a rut because you think this 


drawing account is our idea of 
what you can earn. I believe you 
can earn twice as much. Now I’m 
going to suggest a drastic plan. 
I’m going to cut off your drawing 
account for a month. I want you 
to set up in your mind a new fig- 
ure, twice the amount of your 
drawing account. Go out and earn 
it. Your commissions will be paid 
weekly, instead of your drawing 
account.” At first the salesman set 
up a howl sufficient to make a 
coyote ashamed of himself. After 
much discussion he finally agreed. 

He didn’t double his earnings the 
first, month, but he did add nearly 
seventy dollars to it. The second 
month he added more than a hun- 
dred dollars to his earnings, and 
he has shown an increase every 
month this year except in August. 
He tasted success and liked it. He 
laughs at the idea of a drawing 
account now. 


Reduction of Territory 


3. Reduce Territories Tempo- 
rarily. Nothing will so quickly up- 
set a salesman as an announcement 
of a reduction of his territory. We 
knew this from previous experi- 
ence. We also positively knew 
many men were skipping around 
over too much territory. We de- 
cided to put the matter up to them 
in the light of wanting a specific 
neighborhood or one or two towns 
thoroughly canvassed. One branch 
manager assigned a salesman to a 
twenty-story office building, asking 
him to turn in a report on every 
office in the building before he 
worked another prospect. Of 
course the salesman put up all 
sorts of excuses. He had hot 
prospects in other buildings. He 
knew this building had been can- 
vassed a number of times in the 
past. The branch manager offered 
to follow up the hot prospects if 
the salesman would stick to this 
building until it was thoroughly 
worked. When the salesman had 
finished he had six orders, and nine 
or ten good prospects ready to 
close. Now he works one building 
at a time, and in three months he 
has covered less than five blocks of 
his territory, but his sales have 
shown a noticeable improvement. 

4. Turn in Daily Reports to a 
Company Officer. If a salesman 
knows or thinks someone is 


watching his work with a lot of in- 
terest he is far more likely to do 
worthwhile work than he is when 
he thinks no one is keeping tab on 
him. We found a lot of men who 
were just dawdling along, half 
working, half trying, and making 
little progress because they had no 
definite aim or goal. We selected 
one man in each branch who was 
in this sort of a rut. To each man 
the president of the company wrote 
a letter. 


Sending Out Questionnaires 


He said, in part, “I want to 
see how much money a few of 
our good men can make when they 
work at top speed. This is a test, 
and I have selected you to help me 
carry it out.” Then the letter ex- 
plained the plan of work. It called 
for intensive concentration, extra 
calls and special effort. The sales- 
man was to send in a special report 
on every call direct to the president 
each day. The letter in no way in- 
timated that the president thought 
the men were not working. It was 
simply a friendly letter, evidently 
written to enlist the men’s aid in 
making an experiment. Letters 
signed by the president were writ- 
ten twice a week to each man who 
reported regularly. Branch man- 
agers were let in on the “secret.” 
They held frequent conferences 
with the men, giving many sugges- 
tions to keep them going at top 
speed. 
crease of better than 60 per cent 
over the previous month. None of 
them showed an increase of less 
than 20 per cent. Only a few of 
them fell back into their old ruts. 

5. Send Out Questionnaires. 
Studying the work of some men 
we found many who couldn't an- 
swer comparatively simple ques- 
tions about our product. These 
were the ones who thought they 
knew all about selling. They were 
too busy to study, too self-satisfied 
to realize their own shortcomings. 
We prepared a questionnaire and 
sent it to all salesmen. Some of 
the questions were really difficult; 
others were easy. Many men had 
to dig into their sales manuals, of 
consult with users to get the an- 
swers. Each man was required to 
turn in the answer personally to 
branch managers. Many salesmen 

(Continued on page 7/6) 
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Trade Commission Launches Fight on 


Agency Commission System 
Special Wire to Sales Management 


| NHE preliminary hearing 
before the Federal Trade 
Commission on the conspir- 
acy charge against the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, the American Press Associa- 
tion, the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association, the Six 
Point League and the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
was held in Washington on No- 
vember 23, and was almost entirely 
devoted to a discussion of the 
question as to whether or not the 
various respondents were engaged 
in interstate commerce. 


The specific charges brought 
against the respondents—namely, 
preventing advertisers from secur- 
ing net rates on business placed 
direct, preventing publishers from 
giving net rates to agents who 
split commissions, and eliminating 
such agents from competition by 
withdrawing their recognition— 
were not met in the arguments of 
counsel. At the close of the hear- 
ing the respondents asked for a 
further opportunity to file briefs on 
the interstate commerce issue, and 
the commission granted ten days 
for this purpose. 


Commission Pursues Issue 


Should the commission decide 
finally that interstate commerce is 
not involved in the transactions 
covered by the charges, the com- 
plaint will, of course, be dismissed 
for lack of jurisdiction. Since the 
commission held a special hearing 
on the interstate commerce issue, 
however, so long ago as June 1924, 
prior to the filing of the original 
complaint last December, the pres- 
ent arguments may be regarded as 
laying the groundwork for a pos- 
sible appeal to the ‘courts in the 
future. 

Nothing that transpired in the 
hearing indicates any relaxa- 
lion in the apparent determination 
ot the commission to investigate 
the so-called agency commission 
‘ystem on a broad scale, at least 
so far as it applies to newspaper 


advertising, The commission in- 
deed is reported to be taking a par- 
ticular interest in this case, partly 
because of the broad interest in- 
volved and partly because the com- 
mission itself has lately been se- 
verely criticized for wasting time 
in matters of intrinsic importance. 
From the point of view of the 
public, there ,seems to be little 
doubt that the commission believes 
this case to be of real public inter- 
est, involving every business con- 
cern that places advertising in the 
newspapers and indirectly affecting 
all those who purchase advertised 
goods. 


The Original Complaint 


The original complaint against 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, the American 
Press Association and the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation was filed by the Federal 
Trade Commission in December, 
1924. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion charged the A. A. A. A. and 
the other organizations mentioned 
were engaged in a conspiracy to 
prevent advertisers who placed 
business direct with the newspa- 
pers from buying space at “net” 
rates. 

As originally drawn, the com- 
plaint was limited to that specific 
charge and covered only the activi- 
ties of the three associations 
referred to. 

Later in 1925 the charge was 
amended by the Federal Trade 
Commission to include all of the 
previous allegations with an addi- 
tional charge alleging a conspiracy 
to prevent publishers from giving 
net rates to agents who accept 
business at less than standard rates 
of commissions, and to eliminate 
such agents from competition by 
withdrawing their “recognition.” 

The amended complaint included 
as parties to the alleged conspiracy 
the officers, executive committee 
and members of the Six-Point 
League (the association of news- 
paper special representatives) and 


the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association. 

Discussion followed this action 
of the trade commission as to just 
what an advertising agency is: 
whether or not it is a representa- 
tive of the advertiser, or of the 
publisher. In the brief filed by the 
A, A. A. A., the following defini- 
tions of an advertising agency are 
given, together with denials of the 
various charges of conspiracy al- 
leged by the trade commission: 

“The business of an advertising 
agency is entirely one of service,” 
says the brief. Continuing it speci- 
fies the type of services rendered: 


“(a) To the broad field of ad- 
vertising in general, in promoting 
wise and effective use of advertis- 
ing, in enlarging its scope and 
value and as a reliable medium of 
information to the public; and in 
making it profitable and of per- 
manent value to all concerned; and 
respondents aver that to a large 
extent the agencies in this relation 
have been responsible for the gen- 
eral improvement in and the great 
development and growth of adver- 
tising, which has taken place since 
agencies became a factor in the 
business. 


Defining an Agency 


“In developing this general and 
fundamental service, the agencies 
necessarily perform a distinct serv- 
ice to the other essential arms of 
the advertising industry, being 

“(b) To the advertiser. The 
advertising agency enables the ad- 
vertiser to make an advantageous 
use of advertising. By so doing, it 
renders a double service to the 
advertiser—first, in making his 
advertising profitable to him; sec- 
ond, in increasing and sustaining 
the volume of advertising, which 
enables the publisher to charge a 
rate to all advertisers lower than 
would be profitable if the volume 
of advertising were small. The 
agency’s service to the adver- 
tiser generally includes a careful 

(Continued on page 774) 
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When wagons and buggies were the 
farmer’s only means of transpor- 
tation your merchandise, if sold to 
farmers, had to be on sale in stores 
such as the one shown here. These 
stores are disappearing from the 
face of the earth. 


farm population if your prod- 
uct is not widely distributed in 
small town stores? 


| it profitable to advertise to the 


By “small town” stores, we refer 
to towns of 10,000 and under. 

Many advertisers have felt that 
it is impossible to make a vigorous 
bid for the farm trade, because 
their distribution is confined to 
larger towns and to cities. 

This fall “Sales Management” 
has received a number of letters 
from national advertisers who 
wished to take advantage of the 
prosperous condition in the rural 
districts, but have hesitated to ad- 
vertise to farmers until their prod- 
ucts could be purchased at every 
crossroads store. 

At one time the bulk of the farm- 
ers’ trade was concentrated in the 
little community stores which 
dotted the rural districts every few 
miles. Then it was necessary to 
have a wide distribution in the 
country before advertising to farm- 
ers was profitable. These stores 
carried staple merchandise almost 
exclusively. Very little, if any, 
of the merchandise they carried 
over went out of style. The style 
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element was practically unknown. 

This condition no longer exists. 
A concrete example is found in a 
little town, Oregon, Wisconsin, 
whose population is approximately 
650. One large general store in 
this town averaged about $90,000 
a year in sales ten years ago. In 
spite of a higher general average 
of prosperity and much _ higher 
prices, this store now averages 
about $60,000 a year in sales. The 
reason, of course, is that practically 
every farmer has an automobile, 
and instead of going to cities like 
Madison and Janesville two or 
three times a year, the farmer now 
visits these towns two or three 
times a week, because what was 
once a day’s journey through 
muddy roads is now only a fifteen 
or thirty minute spin in the family 
automobile. 

Another example is Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, a city of about 
15,000 population. This city has 
increased very little in population 
during the last five years, but the 
retail business has increased enor- 
mously. This increase is the result 
of the farm trade, because many of 
the farmers drive as far as 100 


‘The Karmer'’s 
Its Native 


miles to trade in Aberdeen. It 
is nothing uncommon to see 
automobiles on the streets in Aber- 
deen from five to ten different 
counties in South Dakota. 

In Greensboro, North Carolina, 
a city of approximately 40,000 pop- 
ulation including cotton mill vil- 
lages, more than 50 per cent of the 
business in that city is farm trade. 
All through the South you can find 
hundreds of abandoned crossroads 
stores. These stores have discon- 
tinued general merchandise such as 
purchased by farmers, and have 
opened filling stations. Through- 
out the South merchants in towns 
of 10,000 population and less are 
being forced to carry better lines 
of merchandise or simply be satis- 
fied to sell farmers a few of the 
staple products they buy. 

London, Ontario, a city of 60,000 
people, depends as much on farm 
trade as on sales to local people. 
A large percentage of the trade 0 
the London merchants is with 
farmers who live a distance 
twenty-five miles or more from the 
city. The deputy minister of high- 
ways in Canada, who has recently 
completed a survey of traflic, 
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stated that the small town in 
Canada is doomed commercially. 

Twenty-five to thirty years ago, 
throughout all the agricultural 
states, it was almost a necessity to 
have small stores or trading cen- 
ters no more than seven or eight 
miles apart to serve the farmers. 
Three or four miles to town and 
back with their horse and buggy 
or wagon, over the old muddy 
toads, consumed the best part of 
the day. Now a farmer with his 
tar goes twenty to thirty miles in 
the same time, and reaches a larger 
town and better stores. 

Most of us who have lived in the 
city for the past ten years or more, 
have but a vague idea of the great 
change which has taken place in 
larm life during the past few years. 
Our ideas concerning these 
changes are hazy at best. Before 
any sales manager decides that he 
Must forego the farm trade be- 
Cause he cannot sell in the smaller 
towns, he should make a very 
thorough investigation of where 
his product is sold and consumed. 

Several years ago a survey was 
made in St. Cloud, Minnesota, a 
“ty of approximately 16,000 
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Dollar Leaves § 
Cross Roads 


population. Two good stores were 
selected —one was a_ hardware 
store and the other a dry goods 
store. In the hardware store there 
were twenty-three brands known 
to farmers through advertising in 
farm papers. In the dry goods 
store there were four. Both stores 
claimed that farm trade amounted 
to 60 per cent of their total sales. 
The hardware store turned its 
stock four and a half times a year; 
the dry goods store turned its 
stock twice a year. The hardware 
store spent $1,125 for local adver- 
tising, and the dry goods store 
spent $5,700 a year for advertising. 

It may be assumed that the dif- 
ference in turnover in favor of the 
hardware store was due to the 
twenty-three advertised brands 
which were known to farmers who 
patronized the hardware store, 
whereas only four advertised 
brands were carried by the dry 
goods store. 

The sales manager who neglects 
the farm trade should remember 
that the easy facility of modern 
transportation and communication 
has very nearly obliterated the 
line. between rural and = urban 


With an automobile on nearly 
every farm the manufacturer can 
corral the farmer’s business even 
though his distribution doesn’t ex- 
tend into agricultural districts. 
Farmers drive twenty to forty 
miles to shop, and they buy the 
same things the city folks use. 


population so far as ways of think- 
ing, education and standards of liv- 
ing are concerned. 


By no means do we wish to have 
it appear that distribution in the 
small town and crossroads store is 
unnecessary to certain lines. There 
are many things which the farmer 
needs quickly. He will not drive 
ten or fifteen miles to town for a 
plug of chewing tobacco, and his 
wife will not drive this distance for 
a bottle of salad dressing or for a 
spool of thread. 

There will always be crossroads 
stores and small town stores which 
will do a large volume of business 
in staple necessities, but the vol- 
ume of business being done in 
small towns in higher priced items 
is constantly decreasing. 


The writer recently visited a 
very prosperous town of about 
5,000 population. In this town 
were two haberdashery stores, 
both of which at one time carried 
a large stock of the best grade of 
men’s clothing. Today neither of 
these stores stocks any ready made 
clothing at all. There were two 
or three lines of well known ready 
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made clothing carried, but the mer- 
chants were very frank to state 
that the bulk of the business in 
ready-made clothing was divided 
between two larger towns—one 
thirty miles away and the other 
sixty-five miles away. 

One of the merchants said to the 
writer, “I remember the time when 
anyone who visited this city sixty- 
five miles away took a day off fol- 
lowing his visit to walk around and 
tell his friends about the wonders 
he saw. Today when you visit this 
town you can see as many people 
from home as you do if you stay 
at home. People in this town drive 
thirty miles to see a vaudeville 
show, and practically all of the 
women do the bulk of their shop- 
ping in one of these two towns. 
Nearly half of the families in this 
small town have charge accounts 
in one or two stores in these near- 
by towns.” 

How Conditions Change 


There are, of course, many ex- 
ceptions to the general statement 
that small town stores are going 
backwards. In hundreds and hun- 
dreds of towns there are stores 
which keep abreast of the times, 
and through aggressive methods, 
manage to compete with the stores 
in nearby cities. The Mooney 
Brothers store of Temple, Okla- 
homa, Garver Brothers of Strass- 
burg, Ohio, and Fred Mann of 
Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, are 
well known examples of small 
town stores which have out-gen- 
eraled the city stores by holding 
the local trade. In other words, 
the country merchant will get the 
business in proportion to the ex- 
tent in which he serves his com- 
munity. 

There is no question but what 
ample distribution in small towns 
is an advantage. The nearer the 
manufacturer can bring his distri- 
bution to the farmer’s door, the 
greater will be his proportion of 
sales. The point we wish to make 
in this article is that it is no longer 
essential to have a wide distribu- 
tion in very small towns in order 
to command a goodly share of the 
farm trade. Conditions in differ- 
ent parts of the country are differ- 
ent, and all efforts at building dis- 
tribution should be made on the 
basis of the conditions which pre- 
vail in each section. 


In describing this change the 
sales manager of a well known 


men’s furnishing manufacturer 
says, “Our men formerly visited 
the smallest towns. They thought 
nothing of loading up a big hack 
with their trunks and driving for 
days at a time, visiting the small 
cross roads stores. These trips 
were made regularly, twice a year. 

“Today our salesmen visit very 
few towns of less than 5,000 popu- 
lation. Not only has our plan of 
traveling been radically changed, 
but we have made many changes in 
the class of merchandise carried. 
It is far more up-to-date, and is no 
different from that sold in the large 
cities. At one time we carried two 
distinct lines of merchandise. One 
for the farm trade and another for 
the city trade. Today both lines 
have been merged because the 
farmers are buying the same mer- 
chandise we formerly sold only in 
the cities. The day is past when 
you can tell a farmer by the cloth- 
ing he wears. 

“What few country stores that 
are still in business do most all of 
their buying from the small local 
jobbers, who handle a wide assort- 
ment of staple lines. The stores in 
the small towns have undergone 
radical changes in many ways. 
There are two classes of small 


town stores today. The modern 
up-to-the-minute store which han- 
dles a line of style merchandise, 
and the old-fashioned store which 
deals largely in staples and caters 
largely to the older people of the 
community. These latter stores are 
either disappearing or changing 
their policies. I can point out doz- 
ens of stores in various parts of 
the country that formerly thought 
nothing of carrying over merchan- 
dise from year to year for the sim- 
ple reason that style played no part 
in their purchases. Today these 
stores will sacrifice profits right 
and left rather than carry over any 
merchandise into the next season. 
I know of stores which held no 
sales in twenty years that are now 
holding sales two or three times a 
year to close out stocks which they 
refuse to carry over into another 
season.” 

This sales manager’s comment is 
typical of the change in market- 
ing methods in his industry. The 
farm market is no longer an en- 
tirely separate market, and the 
sales manager who so considers it 
is losing a vast amount of poten- 
tial trade. If he does not seek the 
farm trade because he has no dis- 
tribution in the country stores he 
is overlooking a vast source of 
business which is awaiting inten- 
sive cultivation. 


Performance Records Prove 
Valuable Sales Aid 


Complete records of engineering 
department recommendations, filed 
according to industry, machine, 
and by part of machine, have been 
found to be invaluable information 
for selling, according to an address 
delivered recently before the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation by R. H. DeMott, general 
sales manager, S K F Industries, 
of New York. 

“Our experience has taught us 
that we must have in our posses- 
sion complete details in usable 
form, of various sizes and types of 
bearings and how each is made; a 
knowledge of the various machines 
used in each industry, the operat- 
ing conditions surrounding these 
machines, and a general knowledge 
of the industrial problems of each 


industry as a whole,” Mr. DeMott 
said. 

“An installation will prove either 
a success or a failure,” he went on, 
“and if it is a failure, we send one 
of our service department engi- 
neers into the field to locate the 
reason. A complete file of records 
is thus maintained on every instal- 
lation we make, and all service 
given, that we may be guided in 
our future activities.” 

Information collected and com- 
piled on the various industries and 
machines, he explained, is trans- 
mitted to the field representatives 
to be used in their sales work. 
The cost of compiling and fit 
ing these records is insignificant 
compared to their value to the 
sales department, the speaker said. 
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How Black & Decker Sell Their 
Line to Jobbers’ Salesmen 


Sales School on Wheels Travels from Jobber to Jobber Making 
Demonstrations and Creating Good-Will for Company Products 


1 AO teach jobbers’ salesmen 
the advantages of its line, 
the Black & Decker Manu- 
facturing Company of Baltimore, 
manufacturers of _ electrically 
driven tools, are now conducting 
an educational campaign in which 
a large motor coach of the inter- 
city type is used as a sales school. 


The coach travels on a regular 
itinerary according to prearranged 
engagements with the wholesalers. 
Upon arriving at the wholesaler’s 
plant, the wholesaler’s salesmen 
attend the school in the coach. 
Here they receive a thorough dem- 
onstration of each item of the line, 
and instruction in the proper man- 
ner of introducing it to their deal- 
ers, These salesmen sit in com- 
fortable chairs, surrounded by 
every conceivable luxury, while the 
expert who accompanies the coach 
explains each operating detail of 
the Black & Decker products. 


An advertising representative 
travels with the coach, as it goes 
around to the wholesaler’s custom- 
ers. Stopping at each dealer’s, he 
puts in a store and window display 
of the line. Whenever possible, 
the dealer is invited to enter the 
coach and see the demonstration 
given by the expert, which helps 
materially to keep the dealer “sold” 
on the Black & Decker products. 
This method was decided upon 


A large motor coach which travels about calling on 
wholesalers who handle Black & Decker products is a 
new development in the marketing plan behind this 
company’s line of electrically driven tools, 
is used as a sales school for the jobbers’ salesmen. 
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because it became more apparent 
daily that to give the jobbers’ 
salesmen the proper instruction 
and information regarding their 
product, it was necessary to get 
their undivided attention upon the 
Black & Decker line, and make a 
lasting impression on the minds of 
the salesmen. 

Speaking of the impression this 
kind of a sales school makes, Mr. 
Mitton, Chicago manager of the 
company, said that the men look 
forward to its arrival in the manner 
of an approaching holiday. 


“The coach is so comfortable, 
and they are placed at such ease, 
they can relax, smoke, and enjoy 
the trip around to their customers,” 
explained Mr. Mitton. “They 
greet the coach with enthusiasm, 
and when the trip is over they feel 
more friendly toward Black & 
Decker products. It thus creates 
good will in the minds of the sales- 
men, and as salesmen are only 
human, they naturally push our 
products in 
preference 
to those of 
our com- 
petitors.” 

He point- 
ed out that 
the coach 
gave the 
demonstrat- 


The coach 


ing expert an excellent opportunity 
to emphasize the principal points 
in operating performance and 
manufacture of the tools, without 
interference or interruption. 

The coach is finished in two 
tones of gray with orange and ver- 
million wheels, and from the rear 
it looks very much like a Pullman 
observation car. The inside is fin- 
ished in gray leather with walnut 
trimming, and the coach seats 
eight salesmen. 

A demonstrating compartment 
has been built across the rear end 
of the coach, and provided with a 
walnut buffet containing various 
sized drawers filled with samples 
of Slack & Decker products. The 
larger tools, such as electric grind- 
ers, drills, and valve refractors, are 
bolted to the top of the buffet, and 
a work bench used for demonstrat- 
ing. 

The plan of operating the coach 
is to send out notices to the 


(Continued on page 771) 
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More than 300, out of a possible thousand jobbers’ salesmen answered thirty-four questions similar to the ones on the 
above reproduction of the questionnaire. Many of the questions required reference to the Katzinger catalog, 


The Best Thing We Ever Did for Our 
Jobbers’ Salesmen 


Instead of Trying to Tell Them How to Sell Our Line We Let Them Tell 
Us How Much They Already Knew and Gave Them Prizes for Doing It 


By Paul Crissey 


Edward Katzinger Company, Chicago 


E have just completed the 
most successful contest we 


ever held. It was a con- 
test of jobbers’ salesmen, but not 
a sales contest. Several months 
ago we offered $1,000 in cash to 
the 65 jobbers’ salesmen who could 
turn in the best answers to 34 
questions regarding our product. 
The results have been very grati- 
fying. Out of approximately 1,000 
salesmen we have received approx- 
imately 300 answers, and the facts 
embodied in these answers prove 
without question that many of the 
salesmen have put a lot of time and 
work in a study of our line. 
Practically every manufacturer 
who sells through jobbers recog- 
nizes the importance of educating 
the jobbers’ salesmen. We are no 
exception. It is one of the biggest 
problems confronting every manu- 
facturer, particularly when the line, 
like ours, is more or less compli- 
cated, and is sold to technical men. 


There is a great deal to learn 
about the sale and use of bakers’ 
bread pans. For a long time we 
have known that many of our 


jobbers’ salesmen could sell a great 
many more pans if they were able 
to give their prospects more infor- 
mation and more helpful instruc- 
tion about pans. 


Like many other manufacturers, 
we have tried various plans for in- 
teresting and educating the job- 
bers’ salesmen. Several years ago 
we prepared a series of folders on 
“Pan Salesmanship.” One folder 
was mailed each month for seven 
months. We furnished a binder for 
these folders. We hoped that the 
folders would be saved and put in- 
to the binders, and used by the 
jobbers’ salesmen as a sales man- 
ual, Doubtless, the plan did us 
some good, but as a whole it was 
a big disappointment. 

Jobbers’ salesmen, like all the 
rest of us, inherently resist infor- 
mation. When a man comes to us 
and tells us that he is going to 
instruct us, or tell us something 
we do not know, the most human 
reaction is to resist this man. I 
believe this is the reason why so 
many plans for educating jobbers’ 
salesmen fail. 


In this last plan of ours we 
turned the idea down—put reverse 
English on it, so to speak—instead 
of trying to tell the jobbers’ sales- 
men something in the ordinary way 
by means of sales manuals, pep let- 
ters, books of instruction or cata- 
logs, we offered a reward to the 
jobbers’ salesmen who could tell us 
something. 

In other words, we put a prem- 
ium on his knowledge, and gave 
him an opportunity to capitalize it. 

We offered a grand prize of $250, 
a second prize of $100, a third prize 
of $75, a fourth and fifth prize of 
$50, five prizes of $25 each, fifteen 
prizes of $10 each and forty prizes 
of $5 each. 

Any man working regularly as 
a salesman for any bakery supply 
house which handles our products, 
was eligible to enter this contest. 
Owners, sales managers or other 
executives of bakery supply houses 
were not eligible. 

The questions were printed on a 
large folder 17 by 22 inches. After 
each question there was ample 
space for a complete answer. 

(Continued on page 778) 
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Is This the Right Way to Select an 
Advertising Agency? 


Remington Typewriter Company Refuses to Go Into Personal Conferences 
When Sixteen Agents Are Asked to Submit Proposals for Advertising 


HE Remington Typewriter 
| Company is in process of 
choosing an _ advertising 
agency for its 1926 campaign. The 
account, at this present moment of 
writing, is open. But, fellow mem- 
bers of the advertising fraternity, 
don’t waste your time and car-fare 
rushing down to 374 Broadway. 
For long before this announcement 
gets into type, it will all be settled, 
and settled according to the scien- 
tific principles of modern efficiency. 
The company’s time is not going 
to be wasted in answering any- 
body’s fool questions about the 
business itself, or the market for 
its products. Its officers have 
something else to do. 


Quick, Painless and Sure 


Since most of the readers of 
“Sales Management” have at some 
time or other been up against the 
problem of selecting an advertis- 
ing agency, or are likely to be up 
against it, the foregoing announce- 
ment is an item of considerable im- 
portance. Perhaps you are one of 
those who have in times past 
wasted no end of valuable time, to 
say nothing of effort and incidental 
expense, in attempting to satisfy 
the curiosity of agency representa- 
tives concerning your business and 
its market All that is quite un- 
necessary, if you follow the type- 
Writer company’s plan. An hour 
is time enough to cover the details, 
and an agency that can’t work out 
a presentation in a couple of weeks 
is entitled to no particular consid- 
eration anyway. 

_ The Remington Company’s plan 
Is quick, easy, and decisive. The 
first step is to have somebody pick 
out a list of the fifteen leading 
égencies, eliminating those hand- 
ling directly competing accounts. 
That is easy enough, and ought 
hot to take more than fifteen 


By Cheltenham Bold 


minutes. The Remington people, as 
a matter of fact, added a sixteenth 
agency, not in the original list, be- 
cause of some previous experience 
in advertising typewriters. This 
appears to have been an after- 
thought, however, and _ perhaps 
should not be regarded as an es- 
sential feature of the plan. 

These agents were all invited to 
foregather in the president’s office 
at 11 a. m., on Tuesday, October 
27. They were there—a distin- 
guished and imposing galaxy of 
them. One agency head, indeed, 
arrived in breathless haste at about 
11:45 after the ceremonies were 
all over, but the terms of the prop- 
osition were passed on to him by 
a number of friendly competitors, 
whereupon he stood as good a 
chance, relatively speaking, as any 
of them. 


No Personal Conferences 


President Winchell opened the 
proceedings by assuming that his 
audience did not need to be intro- 
duced to one another. That was 
redundant, perhaps, but it created 
a pleasant feeling all around, and 
thereafter matters progressed 
strictly in accordance with the 
principles of efficiency. The presi- 
dent explained that he had called 
the agents together to save time 
for the company, and for them- 
selves as well; to save him from 
the necessity of stating the propo- 
sition sixteen times, and to make 
certain that all plans submitted 
would be on the same basis. Mr. 
Rankin asked at this point if any 
opportunities would be afforded 
for personal conference. The an- 
swer was no. Any agent who 
sought a personal interview would 
prejudice himself. The stockhold- 
ers expected their officers to do 
something besides interview adver- 
tising men for the next six months. 


November 14, as a matter of fact, 
was the dead-line. All presenta- 
tions must be received by that date 
in order to receive consideration. 

Then followed a brief history of 
the company; how it was the old- 
est in the business, but had grown 
self-satisfied, and a previous man- 
agement had allowed itself to be 
out-distanced by competition. A 
few general references to the com- 
pany’s experience with the visible 
and portable machines, was fol- 
lowed by the announcement that 
for 1926 a certain sizeable sum 
would be spent in advertising the 
portable typewriter, while the bal- 
ance of the appropriation would be 
divided between the Noiseless and 
the accounting machine. Would 
the agents assembled kindly have 
complete presentations in by the 
date mentioned. And were there 
any questions? One member of 
the party desired to know how 
many distributors the company 
had, and his curiosity was satis- 
fied. Aside from that there were 
no further interruptions, and the 
meeting adjourned in ample time 
for any twelve o’clock luncheon 
appointments, 


Everyone Down to Business 


Now so far as anybody knows, 
all sixteen of the agents concerned 
are busily engaged in preparing 
presentations for the company, and 
Mr. Winchell is as busily con- 
cerned with the duties which his 
stockholders expect him to per- 
form. Nobody is losing any time 
in repeating himself unnecessarily, 
or in telephoning around trying to 
make appointments. Nobody is 
wasting any time researching or in 
market investigations, for the good 
reason 'that there isn’t any time to 
waste. As this is written the 
brethren have five days to go be- 
fore the final blow-off. Also and 

(Continued on page 780) 
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Control of Sales, Not Economy, Is 
Result Sought by Direct Selling 


Success of a Few Direct Sellers Misleads Many Concerns Into 
False Ideas Concerning Economy of Selling Direct to Consumer 


By H. U. Mann 


. Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, Chicago 


HE remarkable success 
enjoyed by many manufac- 
turers who market their 
products direct to the home with 
their own sales organizations, have 
misled many concerns into believ- 
ing that direct selling was the 
magic route to big production and 
large profits. ; 

If you will examine the products 
or service of any large, successful, 
direct-selling merchant, you will 
find that he was either obliged by 
the nature of his products and his 
market to sell direct to the con- 
sumer, or that he, first of all, had 
merchandise of exceptional value; 
he gave the buyer good service and 
built’ a selling organization with a 
degree of thoroughness and effort 
that would have put his “product 
across” through any channel of 
distribution. 

However, the field of direct mer- 
chandising belongs, in a way, to 
the specialty, that is, “that device 
or service which is bought for 
what it will do and not for what 
it is.” 

Direct Selling Not New 


Particularly is this true of the 
labor-saving device, which, be- 
cause it requires a demonstration 
of the work it does and an explan- 
ation of the labor it saves, the time 
it conserves, and the health and 
happiness it brings. It requires the 
services of a specialist in its dis- 
tribution intelligently to educate 
and instruct the buyer in its use. 

Direct selling is not a new de- 
velopment of modern merchandis- 
ing.- It is the original method of 
selling things and has existed since 
civilization began. Just as a 
straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, direct to 
user distribution, for certain spe- 
cialties, is the quickest and surest 
way to secure volume business. 


Direct selling is not, as many 
suppose, an effort to eliminate the 
middleman For many products, 
and in all staple consumable lines, 
the jobber and retailer render 
exactly the same service to the 
public that the direct salesman 
does in the specialty field. They 
enable a manufacturer or producer 
to secure distribution and large 
volume, thereby cutting produc- 
tion costs and consequently effect- 
ing a saving for the purchaser. 

By stabilizing output and insur- 
ing a market, the jobber and re- 
tailer of staple and standard lines 
assist the producer in maintaining 
quality and assure him a steady 
market for his wares. The jobber 
acts as the distributor and the 
retailer makes the final contact. In 
most lines of staple consumables 
and wearables, distribution must 
follow these channels if nation- 
wide representation is desired. 


Does Direct Selling Cut Expense? 


The alternative is to operate dis- 
tribution centers, similar to the 
jobber and retailer “setup” under 
factory supervision. Although 
many large manufacturers in the 
commodity fields control their own 
distribution, the effort is more for 
control than economy, as the job- 
ber carrying many lines and con- 
trolling many accounts can effect 
distribution more economically 
than the manufacturer. However, 
the varied interests of the jobbers 
make it impossible for him to de- 
vote the time and pressure to the 
individual product that the manu- 
facturer can be assured of through 
the direct distribution plan. 

Contrary to general belief, direct 
selling does not necessarily cut 
selling expense—and is not always 
the quickest nor the easiest method 
of distribution, Direct selling, 


when it creates a volume of busi- 
ness not obtainable by distribution 
through “regular channels,” does, 
however, cut production costs by 
increasing output, and thereby 
effects a saving to the ultimate 
purchaser, as well as providing a 
greater profit to the producer by 
means of many small, but almost 
certain, unit profits. 

For direct selling, when accom- 
plished by the manufacturer’s own 
sales force, properly trained and 
supported, selling a useful, weil 
advertised device, article or serv- 
ice, under proper supervision, 
brings almost unbelievable volume 
and steady output. 


“Glittering Promises” are Futile 


Where direct to user or con- 
sumer contact is sought by “agents 
in each community,” without train- 
ing, without supervision and with- 
out local support of the salesman, 
the personnel turnover is discour- 
aging; the cost is prohibitive and 
the results are usually far from 
satisfactory or profitable. Some- 
times there is an exception where 
staples are sold that require no 
selling ability—where personal ac- 
quaintance and personal appeal are 
counted on to get the business. 
The limits of this method are ap- 
parent. 

Where direct selling is at- 
tempted with a device or article 
that does not render a service, or 
one which is over-priced or poorly 
made, no greater success can be 
expected than if the sales effort 
were made through retail stores. 

Glittering promises to “agents,” 
and exaggerated reports of high 
earnings by ordinary recruits to 
the direct selling field, will never 
build a selling organization, of 
“put over” a product. 
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When Uncle Sam Says “I Want to See 


All Your Past Correspondence” 


Government Can Demand Right to Inspect All Records and Make 
Copies of Innocent Documents Which May Be Interpreted as Criminal 


letters. As a part of the reg- 

ular daily routine, letters go 
out to customers and possible cus- 
tomers, to jobbers, dealers and sell- 
ing agents, to salesmen and to 
other members of the organization: 
letters which solicit orders, quote 
prices, answer inquiries, seek in- 
formation, settle disputes, declare 
policies. Instructions are given to 
the sales force, and enthusiasm is 
imparted to them by means of cor- 
respondence that is written or 
printed, and some form of regular 
“ginger-up” material has come to 
be a regular institution with most 
concerns that do business over any 
considerable territory. 

These letters and bulletins and 
memoranda are written as a rule, 
by a number of different individ- 
uals; of varying responsibility, 
ranging all the way from the pres- 
ident of the corporation to the 
youngster with a gift for language 
who is hired by the sales depart- 
ment to put burrs under the sad- 


J ter business man writes 


Files Provide History 


dles of the selling force. They rep- 
resent pretty nearly every degree 
of actual authority, but the great 
majority of them are inspired by 
the same desire—to “get the busi- 
ness,” 

That is generally the ruling mo- 
tive, no matter what the corres- 
pondent’s rank in the concern may 
happen to be. And, as a matter of 
ordinary and necessary routine, 
copies of all these documents are 
carefully preserved, and are kept 
on file for immediate reference. 
The whole history of any concern 
can be followed in detail, and its 
general motives and policies can 
be reconstructed with more or less 
accuracy, by a careful examination 


a 


Copyright, 1925, by Gilbert H. Montague. 


Part III of a Series 


By Gilbert H. Montague 


of the New York Bar 


of its correspondence files and 
scrap books, 

What has this to do with the 
anti-trust laws, and the attitude of 
the government with respect to 
their enforcement? A very great 
deal, as a matter of fact. For, in 
a surprisingly large number of 
cases, the question as to the legal- 
ity or the illegality of a company’s 
activities actually depends upon 
the precise interpretations that is 
to be given to one or more of these 
very documents, composed in the 
heat and stress of a business day, 
and buried in the company’s files 
months or years ago. 


The Tale the Files Tell 


Indeed, one of the very first 
things that happen, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, is a request 
by the government that an agent 
of the Department of Justice or the 
Federal Trade Commission be 
allowed to make an examination of 
the company’s files and records, 
for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or no a complaint against 
the company is justified. The gov- 
ernment is usually refreshingly 
frank about the matter, pointing 
out that the company is under no 
obligation to comply with the re- 
quest. The latter may, if it 
chooses, stand on its rights under 
the Fourth Amendment to the 
Constitution, which prohibits un- 
reasonable searches and seizures. 
In that case, however, the govern- 
ment will reluctantly be obliged to 
make a formal accusation against 
the concern, and seek a warrant 
from the court that will force it to 
comply. Such a proceeding would 
be extremely vexatious as well as 
quite expensive, and a_ refusal 
would indicate, moreover, that the 
concern felt that it had something 
to conceal. 


Very seldom, indeed, is the gov- 
ernment put to any such necessity. 
Most concerns honestly believe 
that they have nothing to hide, 
anyway, and the rest know well 
enough that it is useless to resist. 
The government’s arm is long, and 
likewise its patience. So the em- 
issary of the Department of Jus- 
tice or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is generally invited to come 
right in and make himself at home 
—which he does. Concerns quite 
frequently take a good deal of 
credit to themselves afterwards, 
for having “cooperated” with the 
government in this way, and they 
are of course entitled to any com- 
fort they can get out of it. There 
is really very little real merit in it, 
however, as the government can 
always force compliance with its 
request if it has any semblance of 
a real case at all. 


Finding Damaging Evidence 


In either event, the government 
investigator comes in the end, and 
he spends anywhere from a couple 
of days up to six months or a year 
in close communion with such rec- 
ords as happen to interest him. He 
has plenty of time, and infinite 
patience. There is no reason for 
haste, since he is working at the 
public expense. For days or weeks 
on end he will follow the slender- 
est of clues through oceans of type- 
written or printed matter, care- 
fully keeping all papers in their 
proper place, but taking plenty of 
notes as he goes along. From time 
to time he may ask to be supplied 
with copies of the text of certain 
documents that interest him, or he 
will make copies for himself. Ulti- 
mately he will stuff his accumu- 
lated notes into a brief-case, and 
go away again, leaving the files 
and records exactly as he found 
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them. Just what he found of in- 
terest in the sea of material exam- 
ined may indeed remain a mystery 
until sometime later on. 

What happens later on will de- 
pend, of course, upon circum- 
stances. It may be a criminal in- 
dictment for violation of the Sher- 
man Act, or a bill of complaint 
seeking an injunction, or a notice 
from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion that a formal complaint has 
been filed that requires an answer 
by such-and-such a date. But in 
any event the government knows 
exactly where the original docu- 
ments that it considers incriminat- 
ing are to be found, and a sub- 
poena duces tecum can be relied 
upon to produce them whenever 
they are wanted. By far the 
greater part of the documentary 
evidence presented by the govern- 
ment in anti-trust cases comes 
from this source—straight from the 
files or records of the defendants. 


Letters Form Serious Evidence 


Now if you will bear in mind 
what we were discussing several 
weeks ago: that it is the effects 
resulting from a practice that con- 
stitute the offense, and not the 
practice itself; I think you will see 
the significance of these casual and 
routine letters and bulletins, and 
the importance of exercising some 
real supervision over those who 
write them. From the standpoint 
of sales stimulation pure and sim- 
ple, the fair-haired lad with the 
dictaphone may be allowed to in- 
dulge his passion for oratory un- 
checked, and urge his cohorts on 
with all the superlative eloquence 
at his command. 

But when these same messages 
of courage and inspiration are sub- 
jected to the cold-blooded analysis 
of a legal proceeding, and to the 
interpretation of a somewhat cyni- 
cal-minded district attorney or 
trade commission, they sometimes 
have a very ominous ring. We 
shall see later on in this discus- 
sion, how in instance after instance 
the government has been able to 
prove a deliberate purpose and in- 
tention to restrain trade chiefly by 
reference to letters, bulletins, and 
other documents. And a deliberate 
plan or purpose to restrain trade, 
or to create a monopoly, is a 


violation of the law, no matter 
whether it is successful or not. 


Let me illustrate the seriousness 
with which the government re- 
gards evidence of this character, by 
a quotation or two from the indict- 
ment against Colgate & Company 
in the government’s second case on 
the charge of conspiracy to main- 
tain resale prices: 


“Count Thirty-Five 


“The grand jurors here repeat 
and reallege, as fully as if again 
set forth at length, all the charges 
and allegations contained in the 
preceding counts of this indict- 
ment; and thereupon they further 
find and present as follows: 

“That, on July 3, 1919, the de- 
fendant sent out from its general 
offices at Jersey City in this dis- 
trict, and there caused to be de- 
posited in the United States mails, 
and caused to be communicated to 
the jobbers and wholesale dealers 
in its soap throughout the country, 
the following notice of change in 
prices from the defendant to the 
jobbers and wholesale dealers and 
of change in the prescribed resale 
prices from the latter to the retail 
dealers, and of an “understanding” 
that the policy of Colgate & Com- 
pany in regard to resale prices, in 
preceding counts of this indictment 
set forth, should remain unchanged 
and upon the understanding, ex- 
press or implied, that the pre- 
scribed resale prices should apply 
and that the defendant would con- 
sider those who failed to adhere to 
such prices as ‘undesirable cus- 
tomers.’ 

(Letterhead of Colgate & Company) 


July 3, 1919. 
Gentlemen: 

On account of the peculiar conditions 
existing at present owing to the many 
changes in prices since March 5th of the 
present year, we have found it very diffi- 
cult to satisfactorily apply our “Colgate 
Plan” for the resale of our laundry prod- 
ucts to the retail trade through jobbers. 

In order to do justice to all concerned, 
especially the consumer, in the face of the 
very material increase in the price of 
soap stocks during the past three months, 
we wish to announce that we will not 
take exception to any jobber selling his 
stock of Octagon Soap to the retail trade 
on the basis of his purchase price as per 
schedule below. 

We are in receipt of communications 
from many of our customers asking the 
privilege of offering these goods on a 
basis which would give them a very sat- 
isfactory profit, although under the price 


mentioned in our present price list. Under 
the present unusual conditions, this seems 


to us to be only fair. 


We are, therefore, giving a schedule 
below showing the various prices at which 
Octagon Soap has been billed, to the job- 
bers since the first of March, and Opposite 
these prices are the corresponding selling 


prices effective at that time. 


This is to be effective for the month of 
July only, at the end of which time our 
regular selling terms will be in effect, as 
we believe the thirty days ensuing will 
give the jobbing trade sufficient time to 
dispose of stock which they have pur- 
chased at former prices, even though the 
goods may not be received by them from 


our factory. 
Cost to jobber 


Selling priee 


$5.20 $5.75 
5.45 6.00 
5.60 6.20 
5.85 6.45 
6.00 6.60 
6.15 6.75 
6.30 6.95 
6.50 7.15 


As example—Soap purchased at $6.00 


may be sold at $6.60, etc. 
Yours very truly, 


Colgate & Company. 


LMcD-EMT 


Hits “Instructions” Sheets 


“And the defendant thereupon 
and thereafter furnished its soap to 
dealers 
throughout the United States upon 
the understanding set forth in its 
said letter of July 3, 1919, that 
the jobbers and wholesale dealers 
would adhere to the prescribed re-, 
sale prices, and in consideration of 
the understanding and agreement , 
on the part of such jobbers and 
wholesale dealers that they would 
so adhere; and the said jobbers and 
wholesale dealers did thereupon 
generally and uniformly adhere to 


jobbers and_ wholesale 


the prescribed resale prices. 


“And so, the grand jurors upon 
their oaths, do say that Colgate & 
Company, a corporation, on and 
after July 3, 1919, in the manner 
described in this count, in the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, unlawfully 
engaged in a combination in re- 
commerce 


straint of trade and 


among the several states; against 
the peace and dignity of the United 
States, and contrary to the statute 
in such cases made and provided. 


* * * 


“Count Forty 


“The grand jurors here repeat 


and allege, etc... . 


“That the defendant, on August 
25, 1919, sent out .. . the follow- 
ing further instructions as to the 


(Continued on page 770) 
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“Now We Have No More ‘Ten 
O’clock Salesmen” 


Dallas Paper Company Profit-Sharing Plan Puts Every Salesman 
in Business for Himself, Eliminates Idling and Doubles Earnings 


As told to Ruel McDaniel 


By S. S. Mallinson 


President, Dallas Paper Company, Dallas, ‘Texas 


r AHE Dallas Paper Company, 
Dallas, Texas, wholesalers 
covering a greater part of 

Texas and adjoining states, has a 
seasoned profit-sharing plan for its 
twenty salesmen that has _ pro- 
duced results not much less than 
phenomenal. This firm has grown 
from practically a one-man organi- 
zation in 1914 to its present status, 
and the profit-sharing plan of re- 
munerating salesmen is credited 
with much of the growth of the 
company. 

Before adopting this plan the 
firm paid its men on a salary and 
commission basis. Some were on 
straight salary. They were about 
the usual class of salesmen, and 
about the usual difficulties con- 
fronted them. According to S. S. 
Mallinson, president of the com- 
pany, under the former policy the 
firm was confronted with fre- 
quent complaints of price-cutting 
competition. Salesmen, on some 
occasions, cut prices in spite of in- 
structions, and as an explanation 
declared that they were forced to 
do so in order to get the business 
in face of competition. 


They Missed Small Towns 


Another feature of the old pol- 
icy was that salesmen were too 
willing to pass up the small towns, 
and less important customers, de- 
Voting the bulk of their time to the 
large-order customers and failing 
Properly to develop the small buy- 
ers. There was a tendency for the 
men to get into a rut. They had 
their own mental quotas to make 
each month, and these were never 
greatly exceeded. The men were 
apparently satisfied to earn $150 to 
$200 a month. There was a spirit of 
content among the salesmen that 
does not make for contentment 


for the ambitious executive. Ap- 
parently the men were satisfied 
with their earnings. That meant 
late rising, long lunch periods and 
brief afternoon periods, with little 
or no effort after regular working 
hours. 

“Being dissatisfied with this con- 
dition, which doubtless was no 
worse than that of the average 
small sales force on a salary, or 
salary and commission, we decided 
that if we were to forge ahead as 
we desired to do, we must provide 
some extra inducement for our 
men,’ explained Mr. Mallinson. 
“Our men, no doubt, were average 
salesmen, as honest and conscien- 
tious as the rest. We maintained 
that regardless of a man’s honesty, 
he would work harder if he knew 
that every ounce of energy he de- 
voted to selling was going to- pro- 
duce an actual profit for him. You 
can’t blame a man for this sort of 
selfishness. It is a part of the aver- 
age person’s nature. 


Profit-Sharing Boosts Sales 


“So nearly four years ago, we 
devised a profit-sharing plan that 
actually put every salesman in 
business for himself. He enjoyed 
practically all the advantages 
of owning his own business, with- 
out having to invest the capital 
necessary to engage in business. 
We eliminated salary plans then in 
force and placed the men on a 
forty-sixty basis. That is, the 
salesmen were to receive 40 per 
cent of the net profits from their 
sales, and the house was to receive 
60 per cent. There was an im- 
mediate change for the better.” 

Mr. Mallinson cites a specific in- 
stance which fittingly illustrates 
the effectiveness of the plan. 


This salesman covered a west 
Texas district, confined to a com- 
paratively small area, and was 
married. His wife, who had an ap- 
pointment to meet him at the office 
of the company on account of some 
special circumstance, happened to 
fall into conversation with Mr. 
Mallinson. Now it happened that 
this particular man’s record had 
been poor for several months, with 
no sign of improvement. The wife 
remarked about how hard her hus- 
band was working—almost killing 
himself, and so on—and the 
thought gave Mallinson an idea. 
Was he really working as hard as 
his wife credited him with work- 
ing? 

Finding the Trouble 


“Well, selling paper is quite a 
job, no doubting that,” agreed Mal- 
linson. “It does get the better of a 
man sometimes. * * * About 
what time does your husband get 
out to work in the mornings—8 :30 
or 9:00 o’clock?” 

“Yes, around there.” 

“Or perhaps around 10 o’clock 
some mornings?” 

“Sometimes.” 


“He comes home every day for 
lunch, when he is in town? And 
maybe he’s like I am, he appreci- 
ates a little nap right after lunch?” 

The reply was hesitantly in the 
affirmative in both instances. 

“And of course, there isn’t much 
doing after 4 o’clock, so I guess 
you're glad to see him come in 
around that time in the after- 
noon?” 


“Oh, yes, he usually gets home 
early in the afternoon; but, poor 
boy, he has to work so hard.” 

“They have some mighty good 
ball games over there during the 
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summer. I imagine he, like most 
men, enjoys a good ball game oc- 
casionally ?” 

“Yes, Bill goes to the game once 
a week or so. So little to do in the 
later part of the afternoon, he 
says.” 

“And I understand he likes to 
fish—fine fishing around there!” 

“Well, Bill has a friend, and 
they try to get off on a little fish- 
ing trip every week or two. He 
needs a little recreation, you know, 
in order to stand up under his 
work,” 

“Oh yes, quite naturally.” 

At that time Bill, whose name is 
neither William, Jim or Felix, was 
earning less than $200 on a straight 
salary. Today he is on a profit- 
sharing basis, is earning $400 and 
upward a month and if there has 
been any change in his health it has 
been for the better! 


The Cut-Price Problem 


Another man who had to hustle, 
apparently, to make around $175 a 
month under the former plan, led 
all others in complaints in regard 
to price-cutting competition. He 
kept the home office in a stir with 
his cut-price orders and his appar- 
ently airtight excuses for making 
price concessions. Today he earns 
up.to $700 a month and it has been 
weeks since he has mentioned com- 
petition in any form. 


“Cut-price competition is not 
merely a mental obsession with the 
salesmen in many _ instances, 
either,” adds Herbert Mallinson, 
sales manager, “for we have some 
lines that we must sell at a higher 
price than competitor’s because of 
the difference in the cost of doing 
business between our field and 
other fields which sell the same 
lines—paper bags, for illustration. 
But our men have managed to use 
quality as a lever to uproot that old 
cut-price hazard. The knowledge 
that when they cut prices, and 
thereby reduce the company’s 
profit on the sale, they likewise cut 
their own salaries or profits, has 
been a wonderful thing in encour- 
aging the men to devise means of 
meeting such competition with- 
out cutting prices and their own 
profits.” 

Where the men formerly were 
inclined to pass up small towns if 


the prospects for sizeable orders 
were not bright, they now make it 
a point to see every prospect on 
their runs, because to neglect a cus- 
tomer means giving an opening for 
competition, and that means a re- 
duction of profits for the men in 
their territories. They realize that 
to permit a competitor to wedge 
into their territory means an ulti- 
mate reduction in their profits. 


Formerly a salesman hesitated to 
go out after dinner in the evening 
and call upon drug stores, confec- 
tioneries, and other places that 
were open and which were pros- 
pective paper, bag and twine hny- 
ers. Under the present plan prac- 
tically all of them do a consider- 
able amount of night work, and 
they get out just as early in the 
morning as it is possible to see 


customers, for every extra effort 
adds to their own profit column. 


Net profit, as figured in deter- 
mining salaries, is the difference in 
the cost of merchandise, delivered, 
and the selling price. Out of the 
company’s 60 per cent, it pays all 
overhead costs, advertising and so 
on. Out of his 40 per cent, the 
salesman pays all of his traveling 
expenses; incidentally, individual 
traveling expenses have dropped 
considerably since the adoption of 
the plan. Books of the company 
are open to inspection by the sales- 
men, if there is any doubt in their 
minds that the cost of merchandise 
is not properly calculated. The 
men know, in a general way, which 
items carry long profits, and no 
special inducement is necessary to 
get them to push those lines con- 
sistently. 


The Buyer Who Says “It Costs 


Too Much” 
By Albert S. Weaver 


Briggs-Weaver Company, Dallas, ‘Texas 


ECENTLY we had a customer 
in an industry which had been 
rather hard hit by peculiar local 
conditions. He was buying only 
the supplies that he could not pos- 
sibly operate without. He had a 
certain machine which was not 
only too old for reliable use but 
now too small for his growing 
business. We tried to show him 
by ordinary sales talk why he 
ought to replace the old machine 
with a new one large enough for 
his present output; but he was one 
of these customers who think they 
cannot afford to buy. 


But he was open-minded. He 
was willing to give us some fig- 
ures that gave an idea of what his 
operating costs were over a period 
of time. We then took his ca- 
pacity and calculated the cost of 
handling with the new equipment. 
We estimated the saving he would 
make by the increase to his pres- 
ent production, and determined 
fairly accurately how much each 
ordinary breakdown of the old 
machine would cost him. 

With the difference in actual 
cost of operating the two machines 


carefully compiled by our engi- 
neering department, we were able 
to show this customer just exactly 
how the new equipment would ac- 
tually pay for itself in less than a 
year in the savings it would make. 

As the new machine was good 
for many years’ service, and as the 
customer was an _ open-minded 
individual, there was little else left 
for him to do but buy. He could 
not afford to suffer the loss that 
the old equipment would cost him, 
regardless of adverse business con- 
ditions. 

That is our usual procedure in 
dealing with the customer who 
thinks he cannot afford an article. 
If the equipment is really the 
thing the customer needs, it will 
pay for itself Show the average 
business man just how it will pay 
for itself, in dollars and cents, and 
he will invariably buy if he 1s 4 
business man. 

It is not a difficult problem to 
prove an article’s economy in this 
manner if you get the approximate 
operating costs of the old equip- 
ment or the substitute which the 
prospect uses. 
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Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Writing advertisements 


heron goods through advertisements is no 
different, in principle, than selling goods 
through salesmen. In personal salesmanship 
we sell one group at a time. Through adver- 
tising, we sell to a large number of groups. 

Some people think that the most important 
thing about an advertisement is that it should 
attract attention. A funny picture, in their 
opinion, is quite proper to accomplish this. A 
funny picture may attract attention, but does 
it sell goods? Remember Sunny Jim! 

You could equip your salesmen with blue 
hats and red trousers. When they entered a 
store they would attract attention. They 
might find it difficult to direct the thoughts of 
the buyers towards the merits of your goods. 


Salesmen are not orators 


_ a salesman called on a buyer and started 

by telling a yarn about Archimedes, Cae- 
sar, or Alexander, he would appear ridiculous. 
Some men start advertisements that way. 


To write a successful advertisement, find 
out the facts. What are the objections or 
obstacles, in the mind of the buyer? What 
properties of your product will interest him? 
Is there not something, more than anything 
else, which will gain the buyer’s interest? 
Ivory Soap informs you that “It floats” and 
that it is “99-44/100% pure.” It does not 
sound like much the first time you hear it but 
repetition has made these phrases worth mil- 
lions, “It’s toasted,’ does not mean a lot but 
it put Lucky Strikes on the map. 

Writing advertisements does not call for 
inspirational writing but rather for writing 
which follows hard work in digging for facts. 

Hoyt’s does not use art for art’s sake, but 
to sell goods. It does not seek for seldom- 
used words but, for easy-to-understand, simple 
words, 


When we talk to salesmen about advertising 
we do not use such phrases as psychology— 
human interest—mass reaction—dealer tie-up 
—efficiency—or any of the popular, much 


CHARLES W. HOYT COMPANY, Inc. 
“PLANNED ADVERTISING” 


Reg, U.S. Pat.-Of. 


New York Boston 


Springfield, Mass. 


that sell goods 


overworked, meaningless phrases. 
we talk in salesmen’s language. 

We understand the grief of carrying heavy 
bags. We know the troubles of a tired-out 
salesman who is asked to prepare long reports. 

We know that a merchant eyes with the 
doubting eyes of a fish, the salesman who is 
expected to mesmerize the (supposedly) gul- 
lible dealer with a long story about “our 
gigantic campaign”—‘“consumer demand’— 
“Identify your story with your work.” We 
know it is wrong to expect salesmen to secure 
dealers that way. 

If our advertising does not move the goods 
by selling the consumer, who is “King,” the 
advertising is not right, and it is no use to 
blame the sales force. 

We spend our time, and money, construct- 
ing commonsense advertisements. If the goods 
do not sell we find out why, and improve the 
advertising. Therefore we do not ask Selling 
to do the work of the Advertising. 


Instead, 


ix you want to talk to a group of men who 
are merchants first and advertising agents 
second, write or call on us. If you give us 
the chance we will build an advertising cam- 
paign to order for you. 

We have been at it sixteen years. We have 
assembled a group of over sixty people who 
“know.” We have been through the mill our- 
selves, behind the counters, traveling sales- 
men, sales managers, and finally advertising 
agents. 

The personal business history or records of 
our executives are available for your consid- 
eration. 

If you want practical experience, coupled 
with long, hard study of the advertising busi- 
ness, come to us. 

We have prepared a little book about adver- 
tisement writing called “The Laws of Success- 
ful Advertisement Writing.” It tells some- 
thing about our ideas on correct practice in 
advertisement writing. A copy will be sent to 
any executive upon request. 


: City State 


CHARLES W. HOYT COMPANY, Inc. 


Advertisement Writing.” 


Name 


Dept. A-13, 116 West 32nd Street, New York © 
Send Mr. Hoyt’s" book free “The Laws of Successful 


Firm 


Address 
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Here is the very latest word in personal equipment 
for high-powered executive or salesman, a clean-cut, 
beautiful holder for Radite fountain pens. Several 
styles in massive plate glass and lustrous jet Carrara. 
The pen points rest trimly in vacuum cups which 
keep them moist and ready for instant use. The slim 
writing, instruments are desk models of Sheaffer's 
masterpiece—the famous Lifetime* pen with a 


record of unparalleled success in performance and G:: 

sales. Of the same high character for gift piving Nua 

is the handsome oversize Titan pencil, twin-brother JNO) 
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to the pen. For the man who is up and comin}, 
what finer remembrance than the 3ift of a Lifetime? 
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Lifetime Pen, $8.75 Lifetime Pencil, $4.25 
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Selling to Municipalities 


Many New Activities of Municipal and County Governments Bring Big 
Increase in Buying Power and Open New Markets for Many Products 


NY attempt to sell anything 
A to a municipality brings the 
need for a careful study of 
the buying organization of the city, 
for there are many different plans 
employed. One city may let out 
most of its public work on con- 
tract, whereas another city may 
do all this work under the super- 
vision and management of some 
division of the city government. In 
one city the buying may be con- 
centrated in the office of the city 
manager, and in another nearby 
city under a different form of gov- 
ernment, buying may be largely a 
matter of politics. 


Local Conditions Important 


There can be no hard and fast 
rules for procedure laid down for 


the guidance of any and all who 


have something to sell to munici- 
palities. A general study of the 
market is almost useless, because 
of the changing local conditions 
which, are constantly upsetting 
municipal buying. 

The great increase in municipal 
activities in recent years has 
brought a vast new market into 
existence and dozens of organiza- 
tions have been formed to cater to 
this new demand. 


In considering the municipal 
market as a whole, it would be well 
to understand all the various activ- 
ities of the average municipality. 
Of course everyone is familiar with 
the more obvious departments 
which form a part of any city 
organization, such as the fire, 
police and health departments, all 
of which are big buyers of appa- 
ratus and equipment, but these are 
only the nucleus of the average 
city’s organization. 

A good example of the extension 
of municipal activities is shown in 
the growth of the parks, play- 
grounds and recreation spots pro- 
vided by the various cities. In 
1900 there were but fourteen cities 
in the country which had any sort 
of public playgrounds. Today there 
8 scarcely a city worthy of the 


name which does not maintain 
some organized activity in this 
branch of work. 

In the past few years tourist 
camps have sprung up by the hun- 
dreds in all parts of the country, 
all of them requiring men, money 
and materials. Virtually a new 
industry has been created by the 
playground movement, just as a 
new industry has developed out of 
the need for better systems of 
traffic regulation. 

Motorization of fire, police, and 
street cleaning departments has 
brought about the need for a great 
reorganization of municipal activ- 
ities. Many cities operate private 
garages to care for the fleets of 
trucks and motor cars. In some 
cities fire stations are equipped 
with a modern garage and a small 
machine shop. 

Some idea of the extent of the 
market may be obtained from a 
glance at the following figures on 
the number of cities and counties 
in the United States There are 
12 cities of more than 500,000 in 
population; 56 from 100,000 to 
500,000; 76 from 50,000 to 100,000; 
143 from 25,000 to 50,000; 200 from 
15,000 to 25,000; 459 from 10,000 
to 15,000; 721 from 5,000 to 10,000, 
and 1,321 from 2,500 to 5,000. 
There are 3,008 counties in the 
United States. 


Divisions of Municipal Activity 


Street and highway construction, 
waterworks and sewers, fire fight- 
ing and prevention, parks and 
public grounds are the most im- 
portant divisions of municipal 
work. 

These activities demand a large 
force of men, although many of the 
workers who are employed on city 
work are employed, not by the city 
itself, but by the many contractors 
who specialize in this class of 
work. Much of the equipment 
used in city work is also owned by 
the contractors. For this reason it 
is often difficult to determine just 
how all of the money spent for 


municipal improvement is divided. 
Of course, in the cases of fire de- 
partments where all of the equip- 
ment and buildings are owned by 
the city, all purchasing is done by 
the city authorities, but in many 
other activities the city farms out 
its work to contractors. 

Different cities pursue different 
policies. In some cities street 
cleaning, garbage and snow re- 
moval is done under contract. In 
cther cities this work is handled by 
the municipality. Before any at- 
tempt is made to sell, these facts 
must be ascertained, and this is 
the first step in selling to any 
municipality. 


Purchasing Departments 


In some of the larger cities a 
municipal purchasing department 
has been created. Many of the 
cities under the city manager form 
of government maintain purchas- 
ing departments which have con- 
siderable authority in buying. 
Requisitions originate in the vari- 
ous departments and are passed on 
to the purchasing department for 
approval and placing. In many 
instances the purchasing depart- 
ment approves without question 
the various requisitions sent in by 
department heads. In cases where 
this is true the salesman’s work is 
largely concentrated on the various 
department heads, although of 
course the final work must be done 
in connection with the purchasing 
department where the order is 
placed. 

The purchasing department is 
often concerned only with routine 
supplies which are _ constantly 
needed—items such as coal, sta- 
tionery, foods for institutions, and 
other staples. Where this is true, 
the purchasing department has 
little, if any, authority in purchas- 
ing equipment or other materials 
which are being bought for the 
first time. 


There are many influences at 


work in all city governments, 
many of them good, some of them 
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bad. There are many ways to ob- 
tain orders, and as many in which 
they may be lost, but with the 
employment of engineers and other 
experts in various city activities, 
much of the old-time political influ- 
ence is being broken down, so that 
real salesmanship is needed more 
today than ever before. Many of 
the departments in many cities 
have completely overthrown politi- 
cal influences, although this is a 
factor still to be reckoned with. 

More than three hundred cities 
have adopted the city manager 
plan, of government, and the num- 
ber is said to be growing rapidly. 
In these cities an increasing 
amount of construction work and 
purchasing is done by the city 
itself. 


City Purchases Increasing 


In a recent survey of motor 
trucks in use by municipalities, it 
was shown that motor trucks and 
passenger cars are used in the fol- 
lowing activities. These activities, 
or at least many of them, require 
many other products and mate- 
rials, but the following list of ac- 
tivities will give a good idea of 
the many enterprises which are 
now under the supervision and 
management of city government. 
Trucks and passenger cars, owned 
and operated by cities, were found 
in use in: Charity departments, 
electric departments, fire depart- 
ments, garbage and refuse collec- 
tions, health departments, hospi- 
tals, libraries, park departments, 
forestry departments, police de- 
partments, schools, sewer depart- 
ments, street cleaning departments 
and water departments. 

An investigation of the garages 
under city ownership showed that 
most of the municipal garages 
were under the supervision of a 
superintendent or foreman who 
was responsible for purchases. In 
other cities the garages were under 
the control of the purchasing de- 
partment. In Detroit there is a 
special department of motor trans- 
portation which operates, as a 
branch of its activities, a municipal 
garage where all city cars are 
maintained and repaired. The ma- 
jority of the municipal garages 
maintain stocks of repair parts so 
that instant service may be given 
on all cars in operation by the city. 


Some cities operate central filling 
stations for the exclusive use of 
city motor vehicles. 

Of the 5,359 water works sys- 
tems in this country, 3,349 are 
municipally owned, 1,488 are pri- 
vately owned, and 41 are of mixed 


ownership. Information as to the 
remaining number is incomplete. 
Many of these are operated in con- 
junction with lighting plants. 

In previous articles in this se- 
ries, selling to schools and to street 
and highway departments has al- 
ready been covered. Much of the 
information in these articles ap- 
plies to the sale of materials to 
municipalities. 

Some idea of the enormous sums 
spent by cities may be of interest 
to sales managers who are investi- 
gating this market. In 1922 cities 


in the United States of more than 
30,000 in population spent more 
than two and one quarter billion 
dollars. Expressed in per capita 
costs, every man, woman, and child 
resident in the 261 cities of this 
size, paid on an average, $57.38 to 
the municipal government. In 1913 
the per capita cost was but $28.55, 
Much of this increase was, of 
course, due to the rising costs of 
materials, but on the other hand 
it was largely due to the increas- 
ing of various activities, and the 
greater demands made by the tax- 
payers for more service from the 
municipality. Every indication 
points to a greater extension of 
activity, and a corresponding in- 
crease in expenditures, with a wid- 
ening of the market for supplies 
used. 


Dry Goods Association Finds 
Direct Selling Increasing 


ABULATION of replies re- 

ceived by the National Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Association to a 
questionnaire sent to its members 
on the subject of selling direct to 
consumers by house-to-house can- 
vassing shows that slightly over 75 
per cent of the reporting houses 
find direct selling on the increase 
in their territories. About 28 per 
cent think that this method of dis- 
tributing merchandise is on the 
decline. 

“The coupon method of selling, 
on the other hand, does not seem 
to have attracted so much atten- 
tion,” the association’s report on 
the questionnaire says, “and re- 
ports on its increasing or decreas- 
ing popularity are almost equally 
divided. In one or two sections 
where it has just been introduced, 
the coupon method is reported to 
be going strong, but in others it 
has attracted little attention. 

“The large majority of replies 
state that direct selling has not 
been discredited to any extent, 
either by misrepresentation on the 
part of manufacturers’ representa- 
tives or by ‘fake’ solicitors who 
pocketed the customer’s initial 
money and completely disappeared. 
Some cases where alleged misrep- 
resentation occurred are noted, but 


they seem to be in the minority. 


“Over 83 per cent of the reports 
received stated that no action has 
been taken by local business men 
or city officials to curb the activi- 
ties of the canvasser. In the iso- 
lated cases where action was 
taken, practically nothing was ac- 
complished because the solicitors 
were operating within the law. One 
case is recorded where the police 
stopped the operation of canvassers 
for a short time, but allowed them 
to continue ‘as proof of illegal 
methods could not be obtained.’ 

“Another report states the police 
department closed a coupon con- 
cern, but does not indicate whether 
it was compelled to close perma- 
nently or allowed to resume busi- 
ness later. One or two instances 
are recorded where efforts are be- 
ing made to impose a license fee, 
but in the vast majority of in- 
stances no curb of any kind has 
been attempted. The general opin- 
ion is that the canvasser is pro- 
tected by interstate commerce 
laws.” 

The report adds that action on 
the part of retailers is likewise pas 
sive. Over 73 per cent of the re- 
plies say retailers are taking n0 
action whatever to offset door-to- 
door solicitations of direct sellers. 
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~ Closing Prospects 


There’s a new kind of salesman. His sales run into 
billions annually. There wasn’t many of him twenty 
“< years ago. But today he is here in force. He is here 
to stay. 


He is Mr. Outside Retail Salesman. He sells direct. 
Keen, alert, energetic he steps out into the residential 
districts and sells. He knows what he is doing. His 
work has been scientifically organized beforehand. 
‘He is a closer! 


Don’t confuse him with the old fashion run-over-at- 
the-heels canvasser. He isn’t a doorbell ringer! 


Mr. Outside Retail Salesman sells insurance, high-grade 
reproducing pianos, automobiles, radio, washing 
machines and dozens of other specialties. 


The modern outside retail specialty salesman is pre- 
ceded by Direct Mail from his dealer who sends it out 
regularly to definite selected prospects. Sales resist- 
ance is worn down. Step by step, prospects are 
cultivated months in advance. 


Appointments are made by telephone. The salesman 
calls knowing that much of the missionary work has 
been done in advance of his call—by Direct Mail. 

Electrograph plans and puts into operation the most 
modern development of direct selling, coordinating 
— and personal salesmanship. Entire national 


ealer organizations through Electrograph assistance 


Created DIRECT-MAIL Qaatized are doing the same thing in a tested, standardized way. 
Tyfuidualned THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 W. Grand Boulevard « Detroit, Mich. 
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Asthe ship plowed up Chesapeake Bay 


AE 


ELEPHONED 


A HUSTLING Baltimore commission merchant 
received word that a ship-load of fruit consigned 
to him had passed Norfolk light on its way up 
Chesapeake Bay. This, to a commission mer- 
chant, was the signal for immediate action. By 
telephone over Long Distance to customers and 
prospects in West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and New York towns, he succeeded in selling 


the entire consignment of fruit before the vessel docked at Baltimore! 


IN THOUSANDs of instances daily, the long 
distance telephone is used to make some 
buying or selling record that seems phe- 
nomenal. Is there a shipment of goods 
coming that should be disposed of? Have 
you raised ot lowered prices? Is there some 
new product just ready for the market? Is 
there some man or concern ina distant state 
that should buy, or buy more, or pay what 
is owed? Turn to the long distance tele- 
phone for results. 

No transaction is too large or too im- 
portant to be handled by telephone, and at a 
vast saving of time and expense. Most con- 
cerns in all lines of business could use Long 


Distance as they now use the local tele- 
phone. The rapid increase in long distance 
calls shows how many people are discover- 
ing that the telephone can serve them ovet 
states and over the nation as it formerly 
served them over counties. 

Ask the Commercial Department of yout 
local Bell company to investigate yout 
business and show you new ways in which 
Long Distance can serve you. There is no 
charge for such a survey. In the meantime, 
what far-away buyer or executive do you 
want? Your telephone will get him, just 
as sutely as it now gets the man in the 
next block. Number, please! 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Nuisance Taxes Under Fire of Sales 
Executives at Washington 


Congress Contemplates Regulation of Broadcasted Advertising; 
Trade Commission to Investigate Open-Price Associations 


Special Washington Correspondence 


S an extra, added to list price, 
|: handicap in selling? Un- 

spoken but omnipresent, this is 
the heart of the issue, now before 
Congress, of the complete abolish- 
ment versus the reduction of the 
federal excise taxes or special sales 
taxes on particular businesses. The 
problem is revealed, furthermore, 
as of the two-prong variety. On 
the one slant, there is the question 
of the effect of an addition to reg- 
ular price, when goods thus hob- 
bled, are faced by competitive or 
alternative wares free of entangle- 
ments. 


The other angle, with which 
Congress is more concerned than 
the cynic might suppose, has to do 
with the psychological aspect—the 
theoretical amount of sales resist- 
ance or sales friction that is en- 
gendered when a prospect learns 
that an unnoticed lean-te attaches 
to the price he has had in mind. 
Congress is concerned only with 
the question of whether the special 
consumption tax—nicknamed a 
“nuisance” tax—actually checks 
the purchasing impulses in the 
community and thereby curtails 
the income from all tax channels. 
The marketing executive will, 
however, discern in the back- 
ground the larger equation of the 
influence of “price plus” in all 
guises, including “freight extra,” 
“slightly higher in Canada” and 
the “without tubes” radio set quo- 
tation. The conundrum extends 
even to the related riddle, now so 
much in salesdom’s eye, whether 
Interest should be demanded on 
deferred payments. 

In intimation that an “extra,” 
such as a special sales tax, results 
i a shrinking market, Peter P. 
Camey, when addressing the 
House of Representatives Ways 
and Means Committee on behalf of 
the National Rifle Association, said 


that, since the war, and coincident 
with the enforcement of a special 
tax on sporting arms and ammu- 
nition, 1,000 rifle clubs in the 
United States have gone out of 
existence. C. E. Gambill, president 
of the National Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Association, unbosomed him- 
self at the capitol in complaint 
against the manufacturers who ad- 
vertise list prices in big letters and 
big figures and place in much 
smaller type underneath the curse 
of the “extra” and “f. 0. b. fac- 
tory.” 

Ralph Roessler of Marion, In- 
diana, spokesman for the Ameri- 
can National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, came to Washington 
to demonstrate to the congres- 
sional tax tinkers that his trade 
has found it necessary, for sake of 
avoidance of sales resistance, to 
absorb the remnant of the “luxury” 
tax rather than to attempt openly 
to pass it to consumers. He was 
emphatic in declaration that a vis- 
ible “extra” affects the sale of mer- 
chandise. Horace W. Davis of the 
Ansco Photo Products, Inc., gave 
it as his experience that a tax 
“extra” or any other “extra” is 
much more disastrous to the pros- 
pect of a sale in the merchandising 
of a low or medium price article 
than in the case of the high-grade 
specialty which is purchased for 
its technical excellence and with- 
out much consideration of price. 
It is because of the revelation of 
the intricacy of the question here 
involved that the senate committee 
on finance has decided to conduct 
its own hearings before reporting 
and recommending a tax revision 
bill to the upper house of Con- 
egress. 


The disinclination of broadcast- 
ing interests to place, voluntarily, 
any restrictions worthy of the 
name, upon use of broadcasting 


for purposes of direct adver- 
tising, has not lessened the mis- 
givings of Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover. In opening, in 
November, the Fourth National 
Radio Conference, he declared that 
in the problem of advertising via 
radio “lies the possibility of grave 
harm and even vital danger to the 
entire broadcasting structure.” 
Secretary Hoover reiterated his 
former warning that advertising in 
the intrusive sense will dull the 
interest of radio listeners and fur- 
thermore may bring disaster to the 
very purpose of advertising if it 
creates resentment against the ad- 
vertiser on the part of radio devo- 
tees whose sets have been “in- 
vaded,” as the secretary puts it. 
Shrewd observers in Congress say 
that, in consequence of the attitude 
of defiance adopted by a large pro- 
portion of the broadcasting inter- 
ests, they foresee that when a gen- 
eral federal law for radio control 
is passed, it will probably contain 
specific provisions for the regula- 
tion of advertising by licensed 
broadcasting stations, using as- 
signed wave lengths—something 
that was not anticipated in the 
days when it was thought that the 
commercial broadcasters would, by 
self-regulation, restrain their ad- 
vertising appetites. 


A rather startling vision of sales 
evolution has lately come to the 
experts at the National Bureau of 
Standards with respect to the 
future of anti-knock fuels for auto- 
mobiles. The specialists foresee a 
time when these special trade- 
marked fuels will be so universally 
available that engines will be de- 
signed especially to take full ad- 
vantage of their possibilities. With 
the transformation of motors to 
take anti-knock gases as “regular 
equipment,” so to speak, the scien- 
tific forecasters foresee a demand 
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for super-fuels, as superior to the 
ordinary run of anti-knock fuels, 
as the latter are superior to ordi- 
nary gasoline. Consequently, the 
Bureau of Standards looks ahead 
to years of continuous strivings for 
further improvements in motor 
fuels, with all the high tension 
salesmanship that will naturally 
attend upon such rivalry. 


Marketing technique is_ inti- 
mately and extensively involved in 
almost every one of the economic 
investigations that the attorney 
general of the United States has 
told the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to go ahead and carry out. 
The trade commission held up the 
work because these investigations 
were ordered by resolution of the 
United States Senate without con- 
currence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The head of the legal 
annex of the government concludes 
that the suspended investigations 
affect anti-trust subjects and there- 
fore do not require joint resolution 
of both houses of Congress. One 
probe to be resumed is designed to 
lay bare the activities of open- 
price associations. A second inves- 
tigation seeks light on the cost 
of marketing and_ distribution 
through cooperative associations 
as compared to other types of dis- 
tribution. The third restored proj- 
ect is an examination of the pro- 
duction, distribution and sale of 
flour and bread and related prod- 
ucts. The open-price association 
exploration will hold especial in- 
terest for sales managers because 
it is to appraise the effect of an 
exchange of price information 
upon the enforcement of uniform 
prices upon wholesalers and re- 
tailers, 


The wisdom of the individual 
manufacturers and trade associa- 
tions that are stationing technical 
scouts and research men at Wash- 
ington to obtain promptly full ad- 
vantage of Uncle Sam’s discoveries 
and inventions has just been dem- 
onstrated in the experience of the 
National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers. 
The “contact man” for this group 
induced the government laborato- 
ries to delve into the problem of 
“streaky hosiery” which has re- 
cently been giving the trade its 


uneasy moments. 


As a result, the 
blame has been fixed on silk of 


uneven diameter. This sleuthing 
is to result in a radical change in 
the method of specifying by man- 
ufacturers, whose two-color hosi- 
ery and pepper-and-salt designs 
have been jazzed unintentionally 
by streaks. In the same way, 
Washington has recently devised, 
for the manufacturers of paper 
towels, a method for determining 
absorbency that is certain to be 
made much of in sales talk and in 
advertising. 


An ingenious object lesson for 
sales managers is afforded by the 
formula which the United States 
Division of Domestic Commerce 
worked out as a means of deter- 
mining the geographical boundar- 
ies for the first of its new style 
commercial surveys of marketing 
areas. Chief Onthank had decided 
that the initial survey, to cover one 
of the major markets of the United 
States, should be the Southeastern. 
His preliminary job was to ascer- 
tain, in disregard of all conven- 
tional methods of measuring, just 
what territory is logically em- 
braced in the territory of which 
Atlanta is the pivot of trade cen- 
ter. As a quick method of chart- 
ing this sphere of influence, the 
domestic commerce people hit 
upon the plan of asking each of 
the eighty-six national sales organ- 
izations that maintain branches in 
Atlanta, just what territory is cov- 
ered from the Atlanta office. The 
replies were canvassed and all ter- 
ritory where 50 per cent or more 
of the Atlanta sales offices had 
their forces in action was marked 
off as belonging in the Southeast- 
ern market. Colored by this 
method the map shows a homolo- 
gous market consisting of Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, 
North Carolina and part of Ten- 
nessee. It was found that the gen- 
eral boundary line on the north 
was not the Mason and Dixon line 
or any other arbitrary barrier but 
the selling front where the travel- 
ing salesmen working north from 
Atlanta encountered the represent- 
atives of the same national houses 
coming south from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. 


That proximity of sales environ. 
ment does not inevitably condemn 
specialties, to rank as goods of the 
same descriptive properties is the 
notification recently given by the 
first assistant commissioner of pat- 
ents in a decision that, to some ex- 
tent, shatters tradition. The mat- 
ter of the technical classification of 
commodities at Uncle Sam’s clear- 
ing house for trademarks has a 
most practical aspect for marketers 
in that it determines how far apart 
lines of goods must be to allow the 
simultaneous use of the same or 
similar trademarks. In requiring 
marketers to keep their. distance 
from one another, when operating 
under reminiscent trademarks, the 
federal censors have frequently 
concluded that, whatever the dif- 
ferences of origin, goods are apt to 
be looked upon by ultimate con- 
sumers as being of kin if they are 
on sale in the same stores or the 
same departments of stores. 

Now comes the head of the pat- 
ent office and, in umpiring the case 
of “Superoyl” versus “Superoil,” 
indicates that exceptions are allow- 
able to this supposed rule that a 
sharing of market outlets increases 
danger of trade confusion. In the 
instant case it had been shown that 
piston rings and lubricating oils 
and greases, under the reminiscent 
marks, were on sale side by side 
in automobile supply stores. The 


commissioner reasoned, however, 


that the store stocks were not con- 
fined to these two lines. In addi- 
tion, stores of this class carry tires, 
metal tools of various kinds, ete. 
Given such diversity of stock, he 
ruled that there was no warrant to 
regard oils and piston rings as 
likely to become involved in “con- 
fusion of goods.” 


“A Market—A State of Mind” 
was the subject of an address by 
Charles Milton Newcomb, before 
the November 19 meeting of the 
Advertising Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. 
This meeting was also the occasion 
for the twenty-first anniversary 
program for advertising, publish- 
ing, paper products and allied div 
sions. Discussions of “The Fur 
ther Development of Chicago 4s 
the Great Central Market,” were 
led by a number of prominent 
speakers. 
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SALES CHART 


\, \ 


ELECTRIC 
TABULATING 

and ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE 


representatives are at the dis- 
posal of business executives 
who want to place themselves 
in command of the current, 
vital, complete facts regarding 
the condition and progress of 
their organizations. 


The Sound Basis for Prompt 
and Authoritative Decisions 
on Vital Business Questions 


NTERNATIONAL Electric Tabulating and Accounting Ma- 
chines (Hollerith Patents) place record keeping on an exact 
and scientific basis and enable you to quickly secure accurate 

and thorough knowledge of all the facts on any or every phase of 
your operations. Only on such a basis can you make sound deci- 
sions. 


All the work of both recording and tabulating is mechanically per- 
formed, with machine speed and precision, and with the elimination 
of delay, doubt, labor and error. It places at your finger tips 
information about the condition and trend of your business that 
can be obtained in no other way. 


The value of International Equipment. is indicated by its practic- 
ally universal application to organizations engaged in every line 
of modern industrial, commercial and financial endeavor. Its trans- 
lation of exhaustive records into vital, comparative facts is as 
valuable to those on the threshold of expansion as to those whose 
names now dominate the business world. 


INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


The Tabulating Machine Company Division 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NOTICE THE DIVERSITY OF PROBLEMS. 


Here is a list of our clients and each firm a leader in its line. 

Leadership springs from other causes than advertising 
but leadership once attained, places a responsibility on advertis- 
ing that cannot be measured. 

Often a prospective client will call on us to inspect our 
facilities, to get an impression of the personnel and to discuss 
his problem. Usually his first question is: What experience have 
you had in my line? 

Inasmuch as we have been in this business more than 
twenty years it is altogether likely that we have had a good deal 
of experience in his line, but we always wish we could honestly 
say none. 

For no two problems, even in the same line, are similar 
and experience with one rarely proves helpful to the other. 

For instance: Seventeen years with The Sherwin-Williams 
Company gave us some, but not much advantage, when we en- 


countered the very different problems of the Murphy Varnish 


= 
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Company, with which we are just starting a relationship. 
No—our claims to your consideration are based almost 
entirely on such skill as we may have in our own line, which is 


advertising, rather than in an intimate knowledge of yours. 


Black, Starr e Frost Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
JEWELERS INSURANCE 
Cheney Brothers H. J. Heinz Company 
SILKS THE 57 VARIETIES 
Cluett, Peabody e Co. Murphy Varnish Company 
ARROW COLLARS and SHIRTS VARNISHES and LACQUERS 
Crane > Company The New Jersey Zinc Co. 
BUSINESS PAPERS ZINC PRODUCTS 
Eaton, Crane e Pike Co. Norris, Inc. 
SOCIAL STATIONERY CANDIES 
Estey Organ Company Southern Cotton Oil Trading Co. 
PIPE ORGANS WESSON OIL and SNOWDRIFT 


CALKINS © HOLDEN, ine. 


247 PARK AVENUE * NEW YOR K 


— 
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How Big Corporations Keep 
the Stockholders “Sold” 


What American Tobacco, Studebaker, Armour and 
Others Are Doing to Cash In on Stockholders’ Influence 


English language are “enclosed 

please find check,” it follows 
that the best time to obtain a per- 
son’s good will is when you are 
sending him a check. 


T the four sweetest words in the 


Many of our largest corporations 
have recognized the opportunity 
for building good will and adding 
to sales volume by enclosing a 
message of some kind with every 
dividend check. 

The dry-as-dust statement to the 
board of directors and the stock- 
holders has little good will value. 
This fact has been recognized by 
many corporations who never send 
out a dividend check without some 
specially prepared message. Frank 
W. Harwood, adverising manager 
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of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, says: “We have prepared 
and used a number of divi- 
dend enclosures. While it is very 
hard to estimate the value of this 
form of promotion, we feel that it 
is really worth while if for no 
other reason than to acquaint the 
stockholders with the brands man- 
ufactured by this company. 

One recent enclosure is a folder 
designed to fit a number ten envel- 
ope, and carries a brief message 
about the advertising which Will 
Rogers is writing for Bull Durham 
tobacco, the company’s most fa- 
mous brand. Another enclosure 
carries the following message: 
“The check enclosed covers pay- 
ment of the 79th Consecutive 


Common Dividend of the common 
stock of The American Tobacco 
Company, Inc.” 

The company, also uses these 
enclosures to introduce new brands 
to the stockholders. One of the 
enclosures carries the following 
message: “Asa stockholder of the 
American Tobacco Company, we 
know you will be interested in 
hearing about the latest addition 
to the family—the new Pall Mall 
Specials.” This folder then de. 
scribes the new cigarettes, and 
urges the stockholder to try them. 

The National Biscuit Company 
sends out blotters with their quar- 
terly dividend checks. These blot- 
ters usually feature some new or 
seasonable item in the company’s 
long line of products. One recent 
blotter is designed to sell the 
stockholders on the idea of using 
National Biscuit Company plum 
puddings and fruit cakes as 
Christmas gifts. 


The Studebaker Plan 


One of the most ambitious 
efforts to educate stockholders is 
the 256-page volume published by 
the Studebaker Corporation, which 
is a complete history of this organ- 
ization from its beginning as a 
small blacksmith shop. As will be 
seen from the illustration accom- 
panying this article, this is a hand- 
somely bound book, which would 
be a welcome addition to almost 
any library. The book has been 
sent not only to stockholders, but 
it has been sent to bankers, libra- 
ries and other influential people 
throughout the world. 

In addition to this, the Stude- 
baker Corporation encloses 4a 
pamphlet on Studebaker cars with 
the annual statement to the stock- 
holders. 

Another volume similar to the 
Studebaker book is the history of 
the Washburn-Crosby Company, 
which is virtually a history of the 
milling industry. 

The stockholder who reads these 
books cannot help but have 4 
greater feeling of security towards 
his investments than he could ob- 
tain in any other way. He is less 
likely to be influenced by the stock 
market flurries, and has so much 
information concerning the com 
pany he is virtually a walking 

(Continued on page 772) 
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| Mark up another advertising success for 
The Newspaper of The 49th State. 


New sales records for Dutch Masters Cigars 
are being established in the St. Louis terri- 
ee 


...- A 74% increase in one month over the 
same month of a year ago.... Gains of 
40% and more during five of the first nine 
months of the year... . and not a single month in 
which the gain has-been less than 30%. 


. +». an average monthly sales increase of 45% over 
the first nine months of 1924. 


It’s an outstanding record in cigar sales .. . . accom- 
plished by advertising exclusively in The St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


Consistently for four years Dutch Masters Cigars 
have been advertised in The Globe-Democrat— 
exclusively—with the exception of 1924, when the 
second St. Louis paper carried 8,038 agate lines and 
The Globe-Democrat carried 7,530 lines. 


This year, with the entire appropriation concentrated 
in The Globe-Democrat, St. Louis’ Largest Daily, 
sales are far greater than during the same period of 
last year, when the appropriation was divided between 
the two papers. 


In considering the media to carry this year’s enlarged 
campaign, the manufacturer, advertising agency 
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and St. Louis distributor were unanimous in their 
choice of The Globe-Democrat. The Globe-Demo- 
crat alone. 


Results in previous years proved to them conclusively 
that The Globe-Democrat yields maximum returns 
from advertising dollars spent to influence men in 
this great market. 


Results this year have proved it again. 17,078 lines 
used exclusively in The Globe-Democrat have car- 
ried Dutch Masters to a 45% increase in sales. 


And this gain represents practically solid turnover of 
retail stock. 


According to The Stickney-Hoelscher Cigar Com- 
pany, distributors, St. Louis, thorough distribution in 
The 49th State was secured during their first twelve 
months or Dutch Masters advertising in The Globe- 
Democrat, starting in May, 1923. 


We don’t know how many smokers there are among 
the 1,100,000 families in The 49th State, but we do 
know that St. Louis’ Largest Daily reaches more 
of them than any other St. Louis newspaper even 
claims to reach. 


Manufacturers and sales organizations selling mer- 
chandise purchased by men can obtain some mighty 
interesting and enlightening facts about this market 
from the Service and Promotion Department and the 
Research Division of The Globe-Democrat, and from 
the nearest representative. Ask him to call. 
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in Sales for Dutch Masters Cigars 
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Better Records—The Short Cut to Better Business—Acme Records ARE Better Records 


ier Be 


In This Great 


Library Is a Profitable 


TT 


Record Form Your Business Needs 


A record form never finds its way into 
the Acme Reference Library unless it 
has proved its worth by earning a sub- 
stantial profit for its user. 

Thus this Library covering many 
thousands of forms—each actually and 
profitably serving a fixed requirement 
— represents the accumulative record 


profitable inventory, stock, purchase, 
credit, or collection control. An expe- 
rienced staff will gladly submit forms and 
suggest how they can be adapted to your 
individual requirements. These com- 
petent record advisers will work with you 
until the problem has been solved. 


Access to the Acme Library as well as 
the use of this service is of- 


experience of the country’s 


keenest Executives who rely 


fered without obligation to 


1 EXECUTIVES ligatlo: 
so confidently upon visible |} Ask forthe Acme Book of Record those who care to investigate 
record control. py ye the money making possibili- 


Here are many invaluable 
suggestions for quickly get- 
ting into operation that long 
contemplated sales analysis 
or prospect record—for that 


valuable busi- 
ness suggestions. iy 


ties of visible records as ap- 
plied to theirbusiness—large 
or small. A letter will bring 
valuable and constructive 
suggestions which you will 


follow-up system—for amore 


Acme Representatives 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 


116 South Michigan Avenue - Chicago 


Offices in Most Principal Cities 


ultimately turn into profit. 


in Most Cities—Consult Phone Directories 


ACME 


VISIBLE RECORDS EQUIPMENT 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


O Have representative call. 
0 Send catalogue. 


SM 11-25 


CO Send detailed recommendations by mail on han- 


dling records. (Sample forms enclosed.) 
Firm 
Address City 
State. By. ——— 
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Why Bowman's 
Men Stopped 
Chair Warming 


Sales meetings are designed to show 
up the salesman who sits around 
the sales office half of the morning 


By Francis J. Cummings 


‘CA FEW days ago I got up be- 
fore the salesmen’s meeting 
with a chart, upon one side 


of which I had placed the sales- 
men’s names, and opposite them 


a space representing each hour. 


period between 9 and 5 o'clock,” 
said DeForest Bowman, manager, 
Chicago Agency of the Bankers 
Life Insurance Company of Iowa. 
“I did not call upon them individ- 
ually. I picked out the man who 
has been leading the agency in per- 
sonal sales for two years and | 
said to him: ‘Where were you at 
9 o'clock yesterday morning? He 
told me. And I knew it was true. 

“‘Now,’ I said to the group, ‘I 
know where he was yesterday 
morning. And I didn’t have to ask 
him. But how many of you can 
raise your hands to say that you 
were writing an application at that 
hour? Out of the forty-odd sales- 
men in that room, only three raised 
their hands. It was easy to see 
why the rest did not turn in any 
business that day.” 


Bowman believes that no man 
can do his best work unless he has 
to. His own experience has dem- 
onstrated that the best types of 
salesmen are those who are forced, 
by virtue of necessity, to make 
money. This necessity may be 
failure in a small business venture, 
a number of bad debts, a sickly 
wife who is constantly under the 
doctor’s care, a wife who con- 
stantly demands more than her 
husband can give her on a small 
salary, or any other form of re- 
sponsibility which the salesman 
feels he must meet. 


“This is espec- 
ially true with the 


younger sales- 
men,” said Mr. 
Bowman. “They 


are content with 
a small salary so 
long as there isn’t 
something that 
forces them to get 
out and dig. But 
when they do get 
going, they usu- 
ally keep going. 
The nature of sell- 
ing, its competitive spirit, keeps 
the younger men keyed up. But 
there are some who seem to lose 
their drive after a week or two of 
real work, and these have to be 
stirred up, or animated with new 
enthusiasm. Sometimes they can 
be shamed into getting back into 
their stride; again, they may be 
encouraged, and still again, a good 
fight with them will do the trick. 


“Encouragement is the remedy 
I try first, however. If this fails, 
I use one of the other two meth- 
ods. For example, we have con- 
ducted direct mail campaigns to 
get prospects for insurance with 
very good results. Sometimes, I 
have mailed out of this office as 
many as a half million letters a 
year to a selected list of business 
men. These business men are re- 
quested to return cards, receipts of 
which at the office entitles them to 
a memorandum pad, key book, or 
some other novelty. Naturally, the 
novelty is delivered by the sales- 
man, and feeling he is working on 
a lead, he is greatly encouraged. 


“Some time:ago one of the men 


who had been given a large num- 
ber of such leads, came into the 
office, threw them on my desk, and 
said, ‘Mr. Bowman, I’m ashamed 
to say that out of all those leads, 
I’ve been able to close only three 
cases. I wonder if you can tell me 
what’s the matter with me? I 
looked at him for a moment. 

“*You’re ashamed of your job!’ 
I said emphatically. ‘You’re so 
ashamed of it, in fact, that you 
actually go into the prospect’s 
office and tell him not to buy in- 
surance. You say, ‘Here’s the 
memorandum pad. You don’t want 
any insurance, do you?’ 

“*You’re crazy!’ the salesman 
replied. ‘I say no such thing. Who 
told you that? ‘I know you don’t 
say it in that way, but you do give 
him the memo pad at once, don’t 
you? And you have been follow- 
ing that up with a question about 
his being interested, haven’t you?’ 
He admitted he had. 

“ ‘Now I'll tell you how to sell 
insurance, I said. ‘This is the 
approach you should make. Now 
remember that this man has asked 
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you to come and give him some- 
thing he wants. You are not there 
as an intruder. You are receiving 
no favor from him when you go 
into his office, because he has 
asked you to come and give him 
something. Hasn’t he? All right. 
You have him in a hole, that he 
has to get out of. The thing to 
do now is to keep him in that hole 
until you have found out what he 
thinks of your insurance proposi- 
tion, and then help him out. 


“So you say, ‘Mr. Jones, I am 
from the Bankers Life Insurance 
Company in response to your re- 
quest of the tenth. You're inter- 
ested in taking out some more in- 
surance, aren’t you:’ Then try to 
sell him insurance. Give him the 
novelty just before you leave. 


Says Salesmen Are Born Loafers 


“The salesman tried that. And 
he closed thirty-five applications 
the next week. But he was soon 
trying a new approach. Salesmen 
you know are like boys, and must 
be handled like boys. You have 
to allow for their shortcomings. 


“There is one big fault with the 
average salesman. He is a born 
loafer. He seeks every way of 
avoiding making an early first call, 
and wastes a great part of his day. 
In our business, where we exercise 
but little control over our men, this 
is a severe handicap. But I can 
appreciate how the salesman feels 
about it, because I’ve been an aver- 
age salesman myself. And because 
I can understand him, I succeed in 
helping him overcome his weak- 
ness.” 

Mr. Bowman pointed out that 
there are two major methods used 
by salesmen to kill time. One is 
by fooling around his desk in the 
office until ten o’clock or later, and 
another is by remaining to talk 
with a prospect long after the busi- 
ness has been transacted. 

“I have done both myself,” he 
declared. “When I first started 
out selling, I used to get down at 
9 o’clock every morning because it 
was a rule of the agency. But I 
managed to find something to do 
at my desk until around 10:30. I 
always quit at 11:30 for lunch, and 
called it a day at 4 o’clock. If 1 
had some shopping to do, I would 
quit at 3, however.” 


Bowman started selling insur- 
ance for the Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1910, and as he 
needed money very badly that year 
he made an illuminating discovery 
about himself which he has suc- 
ceeded in passing on to the men 
under him, 

“When I first sold insurance, I 
had averaged a new policy a week, 
but that didn’t seem to be money 
enough, and I quit. Then after 
a real estate deal wiped out a great 
part of my savings and income, I 
was forced to go out selling again. 
Realizing that it was necessary to 
earn my money in as quick a way 
as possible, I made a connection 
with the Bankers Life. I went 
over my old insurance record and 
found that some weeks I had not 
made a single sale where other 
weeks I made several sales. And 
it occurred to me that the weeks 
I made sales were weeks I worked. 


The other weeks were unproduc- 


tive because they were idle weeks. 

“T decided to see how many ap- 
plications one man could write in 
a week, and my first week out I 
wrote three. That wasn’t so bad 
at that time. At the end of the 
first six months, I averaged three 
applications each week. But the 
second six months, I averaged six 


and one-half applications a week, 
and the third six months, seven- 
teen applications a week. This was 
not a phenomenal record and many 
have beaten it. But it will give 
you an idea of the improvement in 
salesmanship I made during that 
first eighteen months, 


“In getting my men to work 
harder, I therefore demonstrate to 
them with chalk and blackboard, 
the advantage of improving their 
salesmanship. I have found, how- 
ever, that while they appeared 
greatly interested in the sales 
meeting, and undoubtedly do get 
the idea, the best plan is to get 
each one in the office individually 
and talk with him. Argue with 
him. Call him names and let him 
call you names when he gets hot 
under the collar. And give him 
the type of cooperation every sales- 
man expects from his sales man- 
ager. 

“That’s why I give the bulk of 
the business I could write myself 
to my agents. I want them to feel 
that I am working with them. I 
want them to feel that they are 
working with me. Not for me. For 
when the salesman has the atti- 
tude that he is working for you, 
he doesn’t give his best.” 


Research Work Saves Industry 
$500,000,000 a Year 


American industry is saved an- 
nually approximately $500,000,000 
through the conduct of laboratory 
research work, as shown in a bul- 
letin on cooperative industrial re- 
search just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Manufacture of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. The bulletin summarizes 
the research efforts of some eighty 
national trade associations, and 
estimates that American manufac- 
turers expend about $35,000,000 
annually in carrying them on. 


“This sum,” the bulletin speci- 
fies, “is not meant to imply that re- 
search is an inordinately expensive 
effort, but merely to indicate its 
importance as a trade association 
activity. Expenditures of individ- 
ual trade organizations for research 
activities range from only a few 


hundred dollars to several hundred 
thousand dollars a year. The Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, for 
example, spends well over $120,000 
a year for research, The National 
Lime Association appropriates 
$100,000, the Portland Cement 
Association, $100,000, the National 
Wood Chemical Association, $50,- 
000, and so on down the line.” 


The National Radio Conference 
held recently in Washington, D.C, 
went on record as opposed to the 
sending of direct advertising mat 
ter over the radio. A resolution 
adopted in a general session of the 
conference said the good will of the 
radio audience was obtained and 
kept only through the broadcasting 
of entertaining programs of a high 
order. 
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Sor the entertainment corner 


Owned entirely by the men 
who operate it, with a volume 
of business placing it among 
the first ten agencies in the 
country, the Campbell-Ewald 
organization of over two hun- 
dred people is at your service 
to handle large or small ac- 
counts. At any time, anywhere, 
we’ll be glad to talk with you. 


“Be it a cottage in the valley or a mansion on the hill, no 
home can be complete without an entertainment corner.” 


That sentence from a recent Crosley advertisement outlines 
the sales objective of the Crosley Radio Corporation: a 
radio in every home—and preferably a Crosley. 


In an industry that has disregarded every precedent for 
growth, Crosley stands conspicuous among the leaders. 
Crosley radios have the habit of performing successfully. 
Crosley dealers have the habit of operating profitably. And 
Crosley advertising has the habit of getting itself read and 
remembered— 


—because Crosley advertising Goes more than sell Crosley 
radios. It is creating a new spot in the American home— 
the entertainment corner! 


The Crosley Radio Corporation is a Campbell-Ewald client. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


General Offices: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


H. T. Ewa p, Pres. 


E. St.EtmMo Lewis, Vice-Pres. 
Guy C. Brown, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 
J. Frep Wooprurr, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
+.ORO 8 TO 


Advertising Well Directed 
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Should a Sales Manager’s Authority 
Go Past the Sales Department? 


The Sales Manager Who Doesn’t ‘‘Worry’’ About the Other Department 
May Sell the Production But He Will Never Earn Promotion 


in an Ohio organization in- 

vented a new item which 
seemed to have unlimited sales 
possibilities. The man who in- 
vented the little novelty knew 
nothing about manufacturing, for 
the item was to be made in a de- 
partment in which he had never 
worked, and of a material with 
which he was unfamiliar. 


AST May a factory employee 


With commendable loyalty he 
took his invention to the sales 
manager of the company. The 
sales manager fell in love with the 
new device. As soon as the presi- 
dent’s approval was obtained, it 
was put into production. Ina few 
weeks after the first crude model 
was made, samples were in the 
hands of the sales force. Sales 
came easily right from the first. 
Orders came in plentiful quantities, 
but none of the orders was very 
large. It seemed that the big buy- 
ers shied from the item. 


Better Production Methods 


Several months after the item 
was put into production the sales 
manager was visiting in New 
York. At a ball game he encoun- 
tered the sales manager of a com- 
petitive manufacturer. They fell 
to talking shop. The competitive 
sales manager laughingly told of 
having swiped the idea for the 
little item originated by the factory 
employee in the first sales man- 
ager’s organization. 

“It has been the biggest seller 
we've ever put in the line. Thank 
heavens, it was something you 
couldn’t patent, for it has pulled 
our salesmen out of the regular 
summer slump. 

_“What is your price on this 
item?” inquired the first sales man- 
ager, 

“Nine dollars a thousand,” re- 
Plied the second sales manager. 


By Eugene Whitmore 


“What? Why, man, you must 
be crazy—we’re getting seventeen- 
fifty for every thousand we turn 
out and I'll swear we are not get- 
ting rich at that. You must be 
losing money in big chunks.” 

“Nothing of the kind. We are 
getting the big orders, and you are 
getting the small ones. The trou- 
ble with you folks is that you don’t 
know how to make this item. You 
are using a process which was in 
vogue when high-wheeled bicycles 
were a favorite means of locomo- 
tion.” 


A Sales Department Problem 


The first sales manager said 
nothing. But he made it a point 
to investigate manufacturing meth- 
ods in several eastern plants. He 
found his friend had given him the 
right tip. His plant was using 
obsolete methods. 


When he went back to his office 
he called on the president and laid 
the facts before him. The presi- 
dent called in the department man- 
ager. There was quite a “set-to”; 
the factory manager claimed that 
his methods were all right. He 
said he had tried the so-called new 
method and found it impracticable. 
Yet another company was using 
this same method and running up 
huge profits by selling at nearly 
half the price. 

After a heated discussion the 
sales manager won his point and 
the new method was tried out. But 
by the time the factory was in pro- 
duction on the new method the 
season for selling this particular 
item was nearly over. 


Now whose fault was it that a 
modern factory was so far behind 
in production methods? Surely, it 
was no concern of the sales man- 
ager’s to go out in the factory and 
tell the mechanical men how to 
make a new item. But even though 
the sales manager was technically 


correct in saying that he could not 
be held responsible for factory 
errors, the fact remains that the 
sales manager was the principal 
sufferer. He unearthed a live item 
which possessed wonderful sales 
possibilities, yet a competitor 
stepped in and took the cream of 
the business away from him. 

When the sales manager in ques- 
tion told me of this experience he 
said: “I blame myself for our 
failure to discover that we were 
robbing our customers, and cutting 
ourselves off from a big volume of 
business. I should have had 
enough intuition, or enough plain 
horse-sense, to know that we were 
asking too much for this little item. 
But I didn’t even bother to check 
the figures on the original esti- 
mate. I thought it would be all 
right. But now I can see how any 
wise man would have questioned 
those figures and demanded an ex- 
planation of the high price. But I 
was in too deep a rut to think of 
manufacturing problems. I have 
always stuck too closely to the 
sales department. 


A Widened Responsibility 


Today I’m making a careful 
check of all manufacturing pro- 
cesses. At my request we have 
hired a factory engineer who is 
reporting daily to me. He is my 
right hand man _ It is his job to 
see that we are overlooking no 
opportunities to adopt better meth- 
ods. And he is constantly check- 
ing prices to see that we can meet 
the price of any legitimate com- 
petitor who is not blindly cutting 
prices. 

“We have always shrugged our 
shoulders and said, ‘Well, they are 
losing money at that price—let 
them have the business.” But now 
we have found that many of the 
mysteriously low prices of com- 
petitors are not mysterious at all; 
nor are they the result of blind 
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ignorance of costs. They are the 
result of better manufacturing 
methods. I’m making it part of my 
work to see that we keep pace with 
the times in manufacturing as well 
as selling. I don’t mean to say 
that I am making myself an offi- 
cious busybody in our factory. I’m 
not going around snooping into the 
affairs of other departments, but I 
am assuming certain responsibili- 
ties which have been dodged by 
everyone in the past. And I’ve 
made some startling discoveries 
and some genuine improvements 
as a result.” 

This sales manager is on the 
road to the general managership, 
or perhaps the presidency of the 
company. He is too big a man to 
stick in a departmental job for 
many years. There will come a 
time when he can earn more by 
making important decisions and 
acting as a watch-dog and a look- 
out than he can as a member of 
the crew. His promotion is in- 
evitable. 


The Road to Promotion 


I recently heard O, L. Hall, dean 
of Chicago dramatic critics, make 
a talk to a group of young news- 
paper men. “The real newspaper 
man can do many things,” said Mr. 
Hall. “The best dramatic critic 
ought to be a good baseball re- 
porter. He ought to be able to go 
out and cover a football game, a 
political rally or a fire, if the office 
is short of men. Being a good 
baseball reporter will make him a 
better dramatic critic. Don’t make 
the mistake of over-specialization. 
There are too many young men in 
the newspaper business today who 
are nothing but narrow specialists, 
knowing but one thing. They can 
never hope to make any real prog- 
ress.” 

What Mr. Hall says about news- 
paper men is true, in a large meas- 
ure, of sales managers. Many of 
them care little about anything but 
the sales department. If the credit 
man is having some knotty prob- 
lems to solve, they shrug their 
shoulders and say, “Well, I’m here 
to sell the goods, not to collect for 
them.” This type of man is usually 
the crack salesman who has risen 
to the sales manager's chair 
through sheer selling ability. But 
as sales manager he has reached 
the height of his usefulness. 
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A good wholesome curiosity is 
one of the sales manager’s great- 
est assets. If he has an eternally 
curious mind he is going to find 
out so much about the business as 
a whole he is bound to lift him- 
self out of a departmental position, 
into a general position of greater 
responsibility. 

Not long ago I interviewed the 
president of a medium-sized busi- 
ness which manufactures and sells 
about fifty patented specialties. He 
fell to talking of his sales man- 
ager. “Last year we had some 
labor trouble. The factory super- 
intendent was all for a fight to a 
finish. He was sick and tired of 
difficulties with our workers and 
thought that the time had come to 
show our teeth in a scrap. 


Curiosity Is an Asset 


“We called in the sales manager. 
He suggested that we call a meet- 
ing of all our factory people and 
thrash the matter out. I never 
realized how much influence that 
man had with our factory organ- 
ization. He knew dozens of them 
more or less intimately. When the 
meeting was called he talked to 
them just as if he were talking to 
one personal friend. He told them 
just what it would mean to us if 
production were stopped. He made 
each man feel that he had a vital 
part to play in the success of our 
business. He didn’t preach, nor 
did he truckle to them. In a fif- 
teen-minute talk he paved the way 
to an amicable settlement. And 
we didn’t have to give away our 
profits either. We did make some 
concessions, and so did the labor 
element. But the big thing was 
that he sold our viewpoint to the 
factary workers, prevented an in- 
terruption of production, and 
helped our people understand that 
there are two sides to every ques- 
tion. 

“IT wonder what the average 
sales manager would have done in 
a crisis of this kind. He would 
probably have shrugged his shoul- 
ders and thanked his stars that he 
had no strikes on his hands. This 
same sales manager can perform 
practically any operation in the 
business. He can go down in the 
tool room and consult intelligently 
with the foreman; he strolls 
through the assembly department 


and chats with the foreman and in 
a few minutes he has passed along 
an idea to speed up a certain op- 
eration. And he doesn’t do it in 
a way that makes everyone mad. 
He understands the natural resent- 
ment of factory workers when a 
white collar man steps into their 
department; half the department 
heads in our business come to him 
for advice and assistance from time 
to time. 


“Not long ago he came into my 
office with a batch of cost sheets, 
A certain product was costing too 
much. He had learned that we 
needed some automatic machinery, 
The foreman hesitated to ask me 
for the appropriation for this ma- 
chinery. The factory superintend- 
ent had overlooked the rising cost 
in this department. Here was a 
situation demanding the utmost 
tact. Our factory superintendent 
is a valuable man. He is also 
touchy! The sales manager knew 
all of this. We all went to lunch 
together—the sales manager, the 
factory superintendent and myself. 
When lunch was over the sales 
manager had made the superin- 
tendent think that he had thought 
of the idea of putting in the needed 
automatic machinery. Everyone 
was happy and the costs were re- 
duced materially. Such a man need 
never fear that his job will be 
turned over to someone else be- 
cause sales have slumped slightly. 
He earns his salary in half a dozen 
different ways. And one of these 
days he will step into a bigger job 
—if he doesn’t become too impa- 
tient and walk out on us.” 


Helping to Increase Efficiency 


Many sales managers feel that 
it isn’t up to them to keep in touch 
with every department of the busi- 
ness. They say, “Oh, you get no 
thanks for butting into other peo- 
ple’s affairs.” They think that one 
idea entitles them to a raise or @ 
better position. Little do they 
realize that they are better sales 
managers because they know about 
other departments in the business. 
Nor do they realize that they may 
have to wait five or ten years for 
promotion to bigger jobs. But the 
bigger jobs are waiting and eight 
times out of ten the jobs are ready 
before the men fit themselves for 
greater responsibilities. 
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Department by S. Roland Hall 


This Letter Pulled Ninety-Nine 
Orders Totaling $20,000 


FOUR-PAGE illustrated let- 
ter which had produced 210 
inquiries and pulled a total 
of 99 orders for $20,000 worth of 
service up to the time of this 
report, was sent out by the Davey 
Tree Expert Company of Kent, 
Ohio. Exhibit 1 gives an idea of 
the appearance of pages 1 and 4 
of the letter which produced this 
volume of business. 
Every reader of this department 
has probably time and again heard 


‘ DAVEY T 
ce 2 ae o asert# OF TREE SUBOERT 
qe DAVET EY 


OPERATINS st, OHIO 
se OFFICE, RENT: OFF 


MA 


REE EXPERT CO- 


about the importance of having 
sales and soliciting letters begin 


with “You” phraseology. Some 
zealous students of modern busi- 


ness letter-writing take this advice 
so much to heart that they are 
almost fearful of beginning any 
paragraph of such a letter with 
any word but “You” or “Your.” 
The important thing, however, 
is neither the word “You” nor the 
word “Your,” but the “you” spirit. 
This principle is well illustrated in 


this letter of the Davey Tree 
Expert Company. The opening 
line is: “I would like to suggest 


that you look your trees over right 
now,” and the other paragraphs of 
the letter begin either with the 
perpendicular pronoun, the word 
“Are,” or the word “There,” and 
the letter closes with our old famil- 
iar phrase, “With best wishes, I 
remain.” 

Yet this letter is of the earnest, 


believable type. It glows with 


F 
& 


SM trees 


Exhibit 1. The front page of this four-page illustrated letter carried a letter of the earnest, believable type written 
Page four featured a color reproduction of some trees on a Florida 
estate with an explanation of why “Cement fillings in trees are like dentistry.” 


distinctly in the “you” spirit. 
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y, U8 OTE SERVICE 


Exhibit 2. 


(Left) An impressive booklet that concentrates on the hotel service rendered by Elliott-Fisher machines. 


Every exhibit would be of interest to a progressive hotel man. (Center) A simply designed flower catalog 


which brings a 25 per cent return. (Right) A house organ cover that gets extraordinary attention 
because your name appears on the R. F. D. letter box. 


knowledge of trees, and will appeal 
to any man who has trees that he 
really cares for. 

The pages of this illus- 
trated letter show a group picture 
of a company of the Davey Tree 
experts at their annual convention 
in 1925. This gives the reader a 
idea of the of the 
Davey organization, and of the 
type of men that make it up. Most 
of the two inside 
pages of the letter is occupied by 
letters of appreciation from prom- 
inent men whose trees have had 
attention at the hands of the Davey: 
The final page of 
this distinctive four-page letter is 
a color reproduction of the trees 
on a Florida estate, and a readable 
explanation of why “Cement fill- 
ings in trees are like dentistry.” 


inside 


good extent 


space on the 


Tree Surgeons. 


The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany was asked how it used the 
referred to. The fol- 
information 1s 


letter here 
lowing specific 
given: 

We sent this letter to a total of 32,000 
names. The mailing was made by terri- 
tories and in each territory we gave the 
name and address of our local representa- 
tive. We also enclosed a return envelope 
addressed to him. 

We included in this list for our mailing 
all of our old clients and all of our pros- 
pective clients. We have not been able 
to secure an absolutely accurate check on 
the number of replies nor on the volume 
of business which resulted from this mail- 
ing, but we find that so far as our local 


representatives have reported them, the 


letter resulted in approximately 210 replies, 
approximately 99 orders for a total of 
approximately $20,000 business. 


We have reason to believe, however, 
that the effects of this mailing will be 
felt indirectly for several months. 

Perhaps the readers of “Sales 
Management” will be interested in 
learning just how a special mailing 
list as large as 32,000 names is 
made up. The Davey home office 
also courteously gives this infor- 
mation. The sources are: 

1. Direct inquiries from maga- 
zine advertising. These come in 
fair quantity, despite the fact that 
the Davey advertising is not dis- 
tinctly of the inquiry-producing 
type. 

_2. The second source, which is 
“the largest and most satisfactory 
source of new names,” is the sales 
representatives themselves in the 
various territories who send in 
names. More than 50 per cent: of 
the Davey names come in this 
way, being taken from the daily 
reports of the sales representatives. 
The Davey people say: “We find 
that properly planned letters to 
these names are well worth while, 
although we do not write these 
letters to produce any orders direct 
by mail. Instead they simply pave 
the way for our sales representa- 
tives to work more effectively.” 
Here is shown the value of sales 
correspondence from the home 
office that dovetails with the calls 
of representatives. 


3. The names of owners of new 
homes under construction, taken 
from the reports of the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. 

+. Names taken from the Trow- 
Alcolm Service furnished by R. L. 
Polk & Company. This service 
not only lists new homes that are 
purchased but also homes that are 
about to be constructed. 

5. Clippings furnished by the 
Luce Clipping Bureau. These clip- 
pings give information about real 
estate transfers and contemplated 
constructions ; data about 
proposed parks, cemeteries, play- 
grounds, etc. 


also, 


The thoroughness of the Davey 
organization is shown by the fact 
that before the names taken from 
the last three of these sources are 
put on the permanent mailing list, 
they are referred to the local rep- 
resentatives for a report. It is 
almost unnecessary to add that the 
names do not go on the permanent 
mailing list unless they are re- 
ported on favorably by the repre- 
sentatives. Only live prospects are 
retained on the list through this 
checking. 

During 1925 the Davey organiza- 
tion began to wonder if, even with 
its five established sources of se- 
curing names, the broadcasting 0! 
its literature thorough. It 
had prepared a revised edition 0! 
a handsome twenty-four page hook 


Was 
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Exhibit 3. (Left) The Beckett Paper Company stimulates the production of good booklets and folders by sending out 
(Center) The Mason Tire & Rubber Company used ten different dealers’ 


handfuls of such designs as these. 


photographs on sales literature circulated in Cleveland. 


entitled “\When Your Trees Need 
the Tree Surgeon.” 

This book was too expensive to 
be sent out promiscuously, and yet 
the company was desirous of get- 
ting this convincing bit of sales 
literature into the hands of every 
one who appreciates trees and who 
is, at the same time, able to pay 
It had two 
that of 
asking the local Davey representa- 


for their proper care. 
courses open. One was 
tives to send in the names of all 
people owning trees in need of 
attention. If this plan were fol- 
lowed, there would still be left the 
dificult problem of picking from 
this list the names of those who 
really had the means with which 
to pay for the proper treatment of 
trees. The second course was to 
secure a list of people reputed to 
be worth a certain amount or more. 
The company decided to carry out 
a test campaign in the state of 
Ohio, following the second course. 

A list of 9,000 names of Ohio 
citizens residing in towns of 20,000 
population or under, and reputed 
to be worth at least $50,000, was 
secured from a concern that spec- 
lalizes in the compilation of mail- 
ing lists. These names were 
checked over with the Davey per- 
manent list—a point that all inter- 
ested in direct advertising should 
hote—which eliminated about 600 
Names. To the remaining 8,400 
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of easily read talks to the family. 


names, a short solicitation on a 


one-page letterhead was sent. This 
letter consisted of the following 
three paragraphs: 

A handsome new edition of our booklet, 
When Your Trees Need the Tree Surgeon, 
will come from the press shortly. If you 
have large trees, you will be interested in 
this informative book of facts on their 
care. It will assist you to diagnose the 
condition of your own trees, and come to 
a dependable decision concerning their re- 
quirements. 

The booklet is too expensive for pro- 
miscuous distribution. We want it to reach 
actual tree owners only who may be inter- 
ested in employing Davey Tree Surgeons, 
and, we have set aside a copy for you on 
the assumption that you possess trees which 
you cherish. 

If you can use this book just return this 
letter to us in the self-addressed envelope 
and your copy will be mailed promptly 
without cost or obligation. 


The result ‘quite surpris- 
ing’ even to a concern of long and 
thorough 
vertising work. 


‘ 


was 
experience in direct ad- 
Mr. Birkner, the 


general manager of the 
that “about 1,200 


assistant 
company, says 
replies came.” 

Of course all of these persons 
received the new Davey book, en- 
titled “When Your Trees Need the 
Tree Surgeon,” together with an 
appropriate follow-up letter. Let- 
ter Number 2 didn’t tell the ad- 
dressee that the Davey representa- 
tive would call on him soon, but 
put the matter in this way: 


We believe the booklet will broaden 


(Right) A house organ that consists entirely 


your knowledge of tree life, thereby enab- 
ling you to recognize certain dangerous 
conditions which, 
cared for at once to enhance the 
and vigor of your trees. 


if present, should be 
health 


find in your trees any of the 
symptoms described, we shall be glad to 
be of service to you. 
will 


If you 


Upon request, we 
a competent representative to 
make an expert examination of your trees. 
He will arrange to call at some mutually 
convenient time when you are at home and 
give you, without obligating you in any 
way, the benefit of his advice. 


The final paragraph of 
Number 2 was: 


send 


letter 


After you talk with our representative, 
if you decide to employ us, we shall be 
happy to serve you in any way your good 
judgment may dictate. 

With such a good response from 
letter Number 1, the Davey Tree 
Expert Company reflected that a 
number of persons in the list must 
have felt an interest in the book- 
let, but for one reason or another 
did not reply. Accordingly, the 
Ohio representatives received a 
copy of all the names of the 8,400 
property owners in their respective 
territories, whether or not they 
had responded to the original 
solicitation. The Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Company says finally: 

This campaign has brought our repre- 
sentatives localities 


into where otherwise 


they might never have gone, and we are 
sufficiently well satisfied with the results 
that we are planning to carry on about 
the’ same campaign in our field of opera- 
tions in the southern states this winter. 


we 
— 


The care of the Davey people 
for having all details just right is 
shown by even the envelope in 
which the booklet “When Your 
Trees Need the Tree Surgeon” 
was mailed. Except for a middle 
space left as a label, the envelope, 
front and back, is covered with a 
classical design of a tree, printed 
in olive ink. 

The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany’s work as a whole impresses 
this writer as be- 
ing a very effec- 
tive combing of 
territory for all 
available busi- 
ness. It shows 
what can be ac- 
complished even By sales resintase™ 
in a highly spec- 
ialized field by 
the right sort 
of intensive and 
waste-eliminating 


effort. 
writer 


- every 
of sales litera- 


ture had to spend 
six months or a 
year in an editorial 
office, he would be- 
gin to appreciate the 
value of charts and 
pictures as a means of 
catching and holding 
attention. It is eas- 
ily possible to be- 
come over-enthusias- 
tic about charts, but 
in these days of tons 
of printed matter, the 
writer of business lit- 
erature should keep 
in mind that it is 
much easier for essen- 
tial facts to be grasped 
from a good chart or 
than from a mass of closely-printed 
data. 

Kven if the details are given 
anyhow, it may be well worth 
while to condense the same facts 
in the form of a chart or table so 
that the reader who goes over your 
material hastily will get your main 
points quickly. 


eheir work 


f adverse 


Seon fort 


photograph 


PEAKING of good returns, a 
well known producer of dah- 
lias, Mr. L, L. Branthover, Wake- 
field, Massachusetts, gives the 
information that his returns from 
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catalog distribution run to 25 per 
cent of catalogs mailed. Of course, 
his lists consist to a large extent 
of customers who have bought 
from him at least once, but his 
catalog also goes to all visitors to 
the Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens 
at Wakefield, Massachusetts. He 
also exploits his catalog in several 
floral papers. 


The catalog shown, Exhibit 2, 
is in itself a fine model for nursery- 


that is admirably suited to this 
type of illustration. 


UCH has been said in this 

department from time to 
time about illustrated letterheads 
and noteheads. Illustrated enyel- 
opes and billheads are no less 
valuable. In fact, the envelope will 
often be used by the retail trade 
when the letterhead would not be 
used. Many manufacturers are 
finding that a 
billhead or a 
mem orandum 
pad carrying a 


ae : 
ALI we ration 


Po 
| Frigidaire 


yer 


yne 


little of their 
advertising mat- 
ter is much more 
likely to be used 
Sete age by retailers than 
Se the usual form 

of booklet or 
folder, which so 
easily can be for- 


HE campaign is desygned 
to be mailed in the order 
tm which you see them here 


gotten. 
“Frigidaire Refrigeration E W Cc 1 t bs 
without care, is mailing pec : ° 
s business men 
there are who 


have not at one 
time or another 
dreamed dreams 
of some type of 
country 
Therefore, when 
the morning mail 


place. 


show- 
restful 


‘oes comes in 
ing a 


place out on a 


Exhibit 4. An autumn solicitation that has the real autumn pep 
It shows dealers the efficient way of going 


in it. 
after Frigidaire prospects. 


men and flower growers. The il- 
lustration on the front cover is a 
simple but fine dahlia in full color, 
and the title is “Dahlias for De- 
light.” 


The simple scheme of illustra- 
tion is carried out throughout the 
book. With the exception of two 
pages, the illustrated pages carry 
just a single illustration. These 
are all large, so that the formation 
of the particular dahlia may be 
shown in full detail. 


The paper on which the catalog 
is printed is a soft coated stock 


country road 
with an R. F, D. 
letterbox in the 
foreground bear- 
ing your 
name, you are a 
bit startled. 
This is just one more ingenious 
method of individualizing or per- 
sonalizing mail. The general prin- 
ciple has already been discussed in 
these pages, but there seems to be 
no end to the variety in which indi- 
vidual names can be printed on 
cover designs and booklets. The 
view here referred to (Exhibit 2) 
is on the house organ of the Direct 
Advertising Agency and the Kier 
Letter Company, Chicago, entitled. 
“Personalized Publicity.” The use 
of several colors on the cover de- 
sign adds materially to the atten 


own 


tion value of the books. 
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How Buckeye Text and Cover 
Impress a New York Printer 


We do not have the pleasure of a personal acquaintance 
with Cloister Printing Corporation, 309 Lafayette St., 
New York City, yet on October 9 Mr. George B. 
McAlister, of that company, sent us some unusual 
reproductions of face powders and rouges, embossed. 
In his letter he said: 


“This work was done on 80 lb. White Antique Buck- 
eye Cover. The colors are an exact match of the actual 
powders and rouges and the embossing was done in 
one impression. The spoilage due to breaking or 
separating under pressure was practically nil. We 
are convinced by this experience that for the combina- 
tion of color printing possibilities, embossing qualities 
and perfection in mounting Buckeye Cover has no 
superior and few, if any, equals. We are planning 
other jobs and will, if the color work does not require 
very fine screen process plates, use Buckeye. We will, 
in treating with any embossing proposition always 
recommend B uckeye.” 


In expressing our appreciation to Mr. McAlister we 
asked him if Cloister Printing Corporation had yet 
seen the new Buckeye Antique Text papers. On Octo- 
ber 15 he again wrote us, sending a specimen produced 
on Buckeye Antique Text. In his second letter he said: 


“With regard to Buckeye Text I enclose samples of 
an order ‘blank printed in Cameo Art Brown (duo- 
tone) on a 10x15 Gordon. This job was run with 
a Miller Feeder and was not slipsheeted. If you are 
posted on the trials and tribulations of duotone inks 
you will have a greater appreciation of Buckeye Text 
than ever before. We think this order blank will cre- 
ate the urge to ‘sign on the dotted line,’ and we se- 
lected the stock as best qualified for every purpose.” 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper i in “Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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For MEN WuHo PREPARE 


Printed Pieces 


A new method that prevents waste— 
saves time—saves money 


HAT is the right size for a 
booklet ? 

There is of course no one right 
shape for any sort of direct mail- 
ing. There are a number of shapes 
that are right—but from the point 
of view of time and cost there are 
plenty of wrong shapes, and the 
S. D. Warren Company has 
worked out a method that helps 
you to avoid them. 


The wrong size or shape for a 
printed mailing is one that does 
not cut economically from stock 
sheets and one that cannot 


match, or a combination of any 
two or all three items and an en- 
velope to match the stock in color. 


There are ten units of ten dif- 
ferent sizes, all may be cut with- 
out waste from the recommended 
standard sheet sizes of Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers — all 
with envelopes to fit—thus plac- 
ing at your disposal a unit that 
will meet any normal printing re- 
quirement. 


Your mailing pieces planned 
from Warren’s Sales Units can be 


small enough to fit pocket or 
handbag. They may be the size 
of an ordinary letter file. They 
may be designed to accommodate 
various sizes of illustrations, or to 
fit the needs of the work to be 
done. Of the ten units, at least one 
will lend itself to your needs. 


The envelopes are manufac- 
tured by the United States En- 
velope Company of special enve- 
lope paper made by S. D. Warren 
Company. This paper is strong, 
folds smoothly, takes the gum 

and seals perfectly. Its sur- 


be quickly matched with 
envelopes to fit. 

Nearly every man who 
prepares direct advertising 
has at some time run foul of 
the fact that the size he had 
chosen slowed up the job. It 
takes time and costs money 
to make special envelopes. 


Now a new development 
in the paper industry ends 
all doubt or possibility of 
sizes that are mechanically 
or economically wrong. 


Warren’s Standard 
Sales Units 


A Warren Standard Sales 
Unit consists of a four-page 
illustrated letter and enve- 
lope to match, a booklet and 
envelope to match, or a 
folder and envelope to 


Warren's Standard 
SALES UNIT 


This is the 


WARREN’S STANDARD 


SALES UNIT 
No. 7 


Original Size 6" x 9%" 


Ask any Warren Merchant to show you the 


ten sizes available 


face gets along fine with the 
pen and typewriter. These 
envelopes are smart in cut 
and are made in penny-saver 
style. They can be mailed 
either first or third class. 


Now in stock 


Envelopes are immediately 
available out of stock, from 
paper merchants handling 
Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers. 


If your printer hasn't yet 
received the Warren’s Sales 
Unit Portfolio, he, or you, 
should get into touch with 
the nearest paper merchant 
who sells Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers—or write 
to S. D. Warren Company, 
101 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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YPECIALIZATION calls for 
more work, both in advertising 
and in salesmanship, but it carries 
force such as “blanket argument” 
never has. 

That hotel man wouldn’t be 
human who would not have his 
attention favorably attracted by 
“Aiding Hotel Service’—a hand- 
some eight-page and cover docu- 
ment of 8% by 11% inch size (Ex- 
hibit 2), sent out by the Elliott- 
Fisher Company. 


manufacturers have, of course, 
scored a big hit in the grammar 
schools. The manufacturers of 
Portland cement have done some 
very effective work not only with 
the technical schools but with the 
high schools and manual training 
schools. One cement company has 
offered such schools in its territory 
a model lecture and demonstration 
on the use of Portland cement. It 


tells the principal that a compli- 


their own advertising and selling 
procedure. Of course, this mate- 
rial is put up in such form that it 
affords an insight into a particular 
business and can be used in “case 
method” teaching, but the inevi- 
table result of this work is that 
students of business are made thor- 
oughly familiar with the virtues of 
the Parker Pen and the Corona 
Typewriter. 


OST house or- 


On the front cover 
artistic 
great 
Hotel, 
and on 


appears an 
view of the 
Pennsylvania 
New York, 
the first text page 
there is a_ facsimile 
letter from the famous 
Waldorf-Astoria, set- 
ting forth the various 
ways in which Elliott- 
Fisher machines are 
used. 

In diagonally ar- 
ranged panels on the 
other pages appear 
views of other great 
hostelries, the Drake 
and the Blackstone of 
Chicago, the Copley- 
Plaza of Boston, the 
William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, the  Roose- 
velt of New Orleans, 
the Henry Grady of 
Atlanta, the Olym- 
phic of Seattle, and 
others as well known. 
The “double-spread”’ 
of the folder shows 


EASTON - PENNSYLVANIA 


AUT ME 


Dear Sir:- 


Yon't you just feel this saupler 


Thanks. 


hirty-five dollars, with two trousers. There 
isn’t much more to say. Your Fingers tell you it will wear, 
Your Eyes approve of the pattern and shade. 


Well, this is only one of a hunired other handsone 
Fall Suit patterns, priced from $25 to $45 and each suit with 
two trousers. ig 


Styled for men from eighteen to eighty and finely 
tailored by experts from america's foremost clothing shops. 


Not only are these suite commanding the attention 
of the well dressed man this Fall but our extensive line of 
Top-coats, Hate, and Furnishings are receiving very favorable 
comment. 


If you knew how much pleasure it affords us just 


to show our merchandise, you would certainly drop in for a look. 


Very truly yours, 


¥cH/s 


gans are evi- 
dently edited with the 
purpose of appealing 
to the grown-ups, and 
perhaps this is right. 
There is a growing 
realization, however, 
that in this age the 
| influence of the young 
| people of the family 
| is a tremendous one. 
Some manufacturers 
are taking account of 
this situation. The 
Jordan Motor Car 
Company, for exam- 
ple, recently issued an 
edition of the “Jordan 
Idea,” Exhibit 3, with 
the leading article en- 
titled “Primary Les- 
sons for Grown-ups.” 
This issue consisted 
of only eight pages, 
with illustrations in 
distinctive light line 
treatment, and deals 
mainly with the needs 
of the wife, the son 
and the daughter. 


graphically the forms 
used in the practice 
of well known hotels. 
There is just enough 
text on the pages to make the story 
of Elliott-Fisher service to hotel 
men an appealing message. 

The third cover page of the book 
gives an impressive “partial list” 
of hotels using Elliott-Fisher ma- 
chines, 


Vi J HAT are you doing to make 


the coming generation of 
men and women familiar with 
your product? 

If you have not thought about 
this much, it may surprise you 
to learn how far some manu- 
facturers are going in their work 
With schools. The dentifrice 


Exhibit 5. Nothing very clever—just a simple, effective canvass 
on popularly priced clothing, with a sample that appeals to eye 
and hand. The reader’s impulse is to comply with the request. 


mentary bag of cement will be 
given for demonstration purposes. 
A surprisingly large number of 
schools have accepted this offer. 
The bag of cement is supplied 
through the local dealer and his 
interest in the educational work 
thus assured. 

The students of mechanical engi- 
neering, civil engineering, archi- 
tecture, dentistry, etc., give the 
manufacturer an extensive field for 
missionary effort. The Parker Pen 
Company and the Corona Type- 
writer Company have gone so far 
as to give the higher business 
schools an interesting review of 


There is nothit.g tech- 
nical about this issue 
—just plain matter-of- 
fact argument about 
the place of the Jordan in the mod- 
ern family life. The eight pages 
were printed in two colors. 

The sales department of the 
Jordan Motor Car Company says 
that the constant stream of letters 
it is receiving indicate that the 
“Jordan Idea” is thoroughly worth 
while. 

The magazine goes out every 
four or five weeks to Jordan own- 
ers whose names are listed in the 
home office, as well as to all Jor- 
dan distributors and dealers, and 
to a well selected list of prospec- 
tive dealers. 
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To Reach 
80,000 Families 


Nn 


Brooklyn 


The only commodity a newspaper 
has for sale to advertisers is circu- 
lation and character. 


In Brooklyn, the Times many 
months ago, passed definitely into 
first place in total circulation—80% 
of which is delivered into the 
homes by our own carriers. 


Here are the sworn circulation fig- 
ures of Brooklyn newspapers for 
the six-month period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1925: 


Brooklyn Times . . 
Brooklyn Eagle . . . 
Standard Union. . 


80,081 
71,912 
61,742 


No other space buying point can 
equal that of circulation supremacy. 


No “quality” argument can offer a 
substitute for real home delivered 
circulation. 


When newspapers are home deliv- 
ered each subscriber may be traced 
and located. 


Advertising Lineage Gain or Loss 
for 10 Months 1925 


Gain Loss 
Brooklyn Times 303,852 
Brooklyn Eagle. . 31,234 
Standard Union 674,966 


Compiled by Statistical Dept. New York Evening Post 


The 
Brooklyn Daily Times 


Member A. B. C. 


Foreign Representatives 
Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc. 
New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 
Seattle 


EVERAL different methods of 

“personalizing” printed adver- 
tising literature have been de- 
scribed from time to time in this 
section of “Sales Management.” 
But there seems always a new way 
to carry out a familiar principle. 
It is one thing to typewrite or 
print the addressee’s name in some 
place on the literature that will 
command favorable attention. It 
is going a bit further to use a per- 
sonal picture as a means of giving 
the advertising individuality. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Kent, Ohio, has carried out, 
in an apparently highly effective 
manner, the method of individual- 
izing literature with personal pho- 
tographs. As Exhibit 3 shows, the 
prospective tire buyer receives a 
letter beginning with: “I recom- 
mend Mason Tires,” the perpen- 
dicular pronoun being a big one 
and carrying a star that links up 
with the signature. Furthermore, 
right alongside of the big “I” ap- 
pears the dealer gentleman him- 
self, holding one of the Mason 


tires in his hands while he dis- 
courses enthusiastically on its 
quality. 


Obviously, this is a striking way 
of tying dealer advertising down 
to a particular dealer. It goes far 
beyond the mere mention of a deal- 
er’s name, or the use of his signa- 
ture or letterhead. Obviously, also, 
such a plan calls for a great deal 
of detail work by the advertiser. 
So the Mason Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany was asked just how this plan 
of using dealer pictures on their 
local solicitation was carried out. 
It seems that at the time this 
description for “Sales Manage- 
ment” is written, the plan has been 
carried out only in an experimental 
way, Cleveland, Ohio, being the 
territory that was picked for the 
experiment. The following inter- 
esting details are given: 

The dealers’ personalized direct mail 
campaign, consisting of three pieces mailed 
out two weeks apart, to ten 
dealers in Cleveland. Each circularized a 
minimum list of 400 automobile owners liv- 
ing in the community which he served. It 


was so arranged that there was no over- 
lapping in the lists and thus no confliction. 


was sold 


The first mailing piece is a four-page 
letter. The second piece is a card, which 
dealer's photograph dominates, and 
| the third piece is a colored mailing folder. 


the 


The first mailing piece was mailed out 


September 17 and received by the pros. 
pective customers Friday, September 1g. 
On this day there appeared a half-page 
cooperative ad in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer in which all the dealers’ pictures 
appeared. The copy in the advertisement 
told a simple but direct story. 

In this ad it was not our idea to stress 
Mason too strongly but to sell the dealer 
tc his community. We think that we hit 
a new tone in tire copy in that we did not 
brag about our product but merely told 
the public that our dealers were tire ex- 
perts worthy of their confidence and that 
they had an ace in the hole in the form 
of some good prices on unusually good 
tires. 

This cooperative idea was sold on the 
right basis to the dealers and they paid 
one-half of the newspaper advertising cost, 
This, of course, was in accordance with 
our usual dealers’ fifty-fifty advertising 
program. 


The cooperative newspaper ad- 
vertisement featured views of the 
ten Mason Tire Dealers, each ap- 
parently talking abou 
Tire. 

Besides the newspaper w 
advertiser's plan required each 
dealer to get out a handbill, which 
not only exploited Mason Tires, 
but various 
accessories, 


other automobile 
some of which are 
featured at very attractive prices. 
This handbill also carried the same 
photographic view of the dealer 
that appeared on the Mason Tire 
& Rubber Company literature and 
in the newspaper advertisement. 

The dealers placed 20,000 of 
these handbills in automobiles, and 
as each dealer featured a number 
of different items, there was a 
diversity in the offerings. No 
prices were exploited on the tires, 
so the dealers were not underbid- 
ding each other in their tire offer- 
ings. The object of the handbills, 
with their very attractive prices on 
automobile was to 
give the campaign an immediate- 
buying impulse. 


accessories, 


The entire campaign was built 
around the local dealer’s persou- 
ality. It appealed not only strongly 
to the dealer himself but also to 
his friends and acquaintances. 

While complete figures are not 
yet available, the Mason Tire & 
Rubber Company knows enough to 
report that this form of advertising 
sells tires at a profitable rate and 
that the dealers are keen for such 
campaigns. Business was not only 
unusually brisk with all the deal- 
ers who were in the campaign, but 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVING makes every town 
a Fashion Center 


HOW THE MANNEQUINS PARADE 
ACROSS THE PRINTED PAGE +; 
TOLD BY JAMES WALLEN 


PAUL ADAM defined fashion as “the art of bringing before 
the mind’s eye on the body of a graceful woman—all the 
wealth of our planet; the precious stones of its mines; the 
wool of its flocks; the skins of its wild beasts; its silks, 
flax and cotton, the plumage of its birds and the pearls 
from its seas.” 

The rich and lovely stuffs of which style is made must 
be presented pictorially to bring them before the ever 
increasing audience of women with the inclination and 
means to dress supremely well. 


Photo-Engraving is the national shop window thru 
which women everywhere witness the fashion promenade 
—the mannequins parading across the printed page. 

Photo-Engraving has enabled the makers of women’s wear 
tosynchronize their production. A style makes its debut on 
both sea-boards and across country simultaneously. 

The American Photo-Engravers Association likewise has 
made it possible to secure a uniformly fine quality ofengraving 
everywhere, thru the great educational program of the craft. 

The ideals of the Association are set forth in a booklet 
“The Relighted Lamp of Paul Revere” which will be sent 
you for the asking, either by your photo-engraver or the 
Association executive offices. 


Portrait of Frances McCann by ~—Arnold Genthe 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES # 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK ¢ CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1925, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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We are happy to announce that 


MR. E. J. SMYTHE 


is now associated with our 
organization as 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


Mr.SmyYTHE brings to our organization 
a wealth of successful experience in 
merchandising, sales management and 
sales promotion through advertising. 


This experience includes a diversity of 
problems, successfully solved, ranging 
from contact work with dealers to the 
handling of export sales plans. 


He knows advertising, market analysis, 
sales strategy and he knows how to 
apply that knowledge. 


Executives, concerned with Sales and 
Advertising problems, will find, in 
Mr. Smythe, an able counsellor, a 
conscientious worker and a 
practical advisor 


OND comeany 


Verlising 


7 SOUTH DEARBORN SFREET 


PLANT 
2336 W. VAN BUREN ST. 


THE F-W: 


DIRECT ADVERTISING 
DEALER SERVICE 


TRADE PAPER 
NEWSPAPER 


CHICAGO 


The F. W. Bond Company is an advertising and sales 
promotion organization completely equipped, both in 
personnel and mechanically, to handle all details of plan, 
preparation and production within its own organization 


actually some dealers who had not 
bought tires from the Mason Tire 
& Rubber Company for several 
months placed immediate orders, 

Such a campaign has its large 
amount of detail, of course, but in 
these days of a mass of advertis- 
ing matter of great variety, it is 
really worth while to’ work up 
plans that will give campaigns 
strong localized or individualized 
value. It seems to the writer of 
this comment that this plan of 
using dealers’ photographs may be 
carried out in a variety of Ways 
with good effect. 


HERE are two ways of writ- 
ing your new book, whether it 
be a prospectus or a catalog. 

One way is to write all the text 
you feel should be written, gather 
the necessary illustrations and 
then turn the material over to a 
good layout man or printer to 
assemble in the best way possible. 

The more methodical way is to 
have a blank paper dummy made 
up in about the number of pages 
you estimate will be required for 
the new production, and then lay 
out the space as carefully as you 
would lay out a display advertise- 
ment. When this is done and the 
illustrations are pasted or dia- 
grammed in their space, it is much 
easier to write the copy, and the 
book as a whole is more likely to 
be an orderly and readable docu- 
ment. As a matter of course, you 
must reach some decision as to the 
type sizes before you can write the 
proper amount of copy jor the 
various sections of text. 

Undoubtedly much of the hodge- 
podge appearance of many busi- 
ness books is due to the fact that 
they were prepared without any 
idea of orderly treatment. 


T is one thing to offer the usual 
argument about good advertis- 

ing matter. It is a long step fur- 
ther along to make up a series of 
model designs, showing the possl- 
bilities of good paper and good 
ink, and to put these in. the hands 
of advertisers and printers as sub- 
jects of adaptation. 

This has been done in a very 
practical way by the Beckett 
Paper Company, of Hamilton, 
Ohio. Exhibit 3 shows a_ few 
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selections taken from a fat envel- | 


ope. One with a little advertising 
instinct can hardly browse over 
such specimens without seeing 
possibilities for effective small ad- 
vertising for the products or serv- 
ices in which he is interested. 


HE eternal problem is getting 

more good prospects. The 
Delco-Light Company of Dayton, 
Ohio, began an intensive drive for 
prospects during the last week of 
August, which was called “Na- 
tional Prospect Week.” 

Exhibit 4 shows the third mail- 
ing piece of its campaign on deal- 
ers. This bears the appropriate 
title of “Ginger for Autumn Days” 
against a background of autumn 
leaves. Inside, the principal head- 
ing is “What the New Frigidaire 
Direct-by-Mail Campaign Can Do 
for You.” These two paragraphs 
follow : 

National Prospect Week has just ended 
and you have secured many new names. 
The special Prospect Week Letter is being 
sent out to your list. You are going to 
call on these prospects and demonstrate 
the advantages of Frigidaire. Some of 


them will sign the order. Others will 
put you off, 


The question in your mind is, “How can 
1 best keep Frigidaire and its many ad- 
vantages in the minds of these prospects ?” 
The answer is, “Use the new Frigidaire 
Direct Mail Campaign.” 

The full size of the sheet on 
which this broadside is printed is 
22% by 18 inches. The sheet is 
folded to a mailing size of 6 by 9 
inches. As the sheet is opened, 
the three attractive direct-by-mail 
folders, printed in colors, are 
shown pasted against a_ broad 
panel of autumn leaves. The titles 
of these folders are: 

“Frigidaire—Efficient 
able Refrigeration.” 


Depend- 


“Frigidaire Electric Refrigera- 
tion—Refrigeration without Care.” 

“Frigidaire—a Real Possession 
for Every Home.” 

On the fold of the circular to the 
leit of the pasted-in exhibits are 
sixteen reasons for using this type 
of advertising. These sixteen rea- 
sons are presented in short para- 
graphs set in a good-sized type. 
The case for such a campaign is 
made out very impressively. 


The Delco Company reports 
that 110,000 sets of this timely fall 


Goany 


Consumer 


Demand 
> 


ES, by all means, build up con- 

sumer demand. Shout to the 
four winds of heaven your message. 
You know your goods are right so 
tell the world, but don’t forget to 
tell the names of the dealers who 
carry your goods, also prevent these 
same dealers from selling another 
line ‘‘just as good.” 

This can best be done by Caxton 
Applied Direct Advertising which 
is built around the dealer, sells him 
and his store to his community and 
makes him talk your own language 
to each and every one of your poten- 
tial prospects; and if your product 
is one selling for $50.00 or more he 
will pay for your advertising, by the 
Caxton method. 


Me 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 
Cleveland 
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ESOURCES of the 214 
State ,banks in Louis- 
iana showed the greatest 
increase inthe state’s his- 
tory during the quarter 


ended September 30. 


Total resources aggregated 
$420,374,446 at the close 
of the quarter, an increase 
of $43,828,538 over Sep- 
tember 30, 1924. Re- 
sources of the eight New 
Orleans State banks alone 


totaled $260,119,277. 


“The growth is probably 
due primarily to the suc- 
cessful crops now being 
marketed and to higher 
prices being received,” the 
Examiner of State Banks 
was quoted as saying. 


Surely, now is the time to 


Put New Orleans 
on that List! 


The .Gimes - Picayune 


r___|| Maia FOR THE sours { — 


Representatives: 
& Woodman, Inc., New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. 
Bidwell Co., San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


Cone, Hunton 
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| and would like 
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material have been supplied to 
about half of the Delco organiza- 
tion. The Delco-Light Company 
has sixty-five distributing points 
in the United States, and it is 
mainly through these offices that 
the material goes out to the trade. 
The company says: 

We expect to follow up more closely 
now that part of our organization which 
has not yet ordered. We expect to use 
this campaign until next year and based 
on former usage and the increase in our 
business, the number of pieces sent out 


will run a million to a million and a half 
sets. 


Our own sales organization is very good 
about using all material that comes to 
hand, most of which is furnished on a “no 
charge” basis. 

Evidently the Delco-Light Com- 
pany believes in specialization, be- 
cause it has prepared a _ fourth 
folder dealing particularly with 
certain winter temperatures that 
do not apply throughout the 
country. 

The campaign is not yet old 
enough to determine the effect on 
the “ultimate consumer.” 


HERE are real possibilities in 
the way of sales among the 
younger boys and girls if a study 
be made of their point of view. 
The usual type of catalog or book- 
let, prepared for the grown folks, 
has no great appeal for youngsters. 
“Recess” is the name of a house 
publication issued by a clothing 
manufacturer and supplied to the 
retail trade for distribution to boys 
ranging in age from six to sixteen. 
Its eight pages contain some- 
thing about clothes, but there is 
more about puzzles, jokes, tricks 
and simple experiments. In other 
words, it has real boy appeal. 

A friendly clothier has told the 
writer of this copy that his distri- 
bution of 2,500 copies of this little 
“Recess” magazine has had a good 
effect. It is sent out with a letter 
that begins with “Hello.” With 
true merchandising instinct, the 
merchant tells the youngster some- 
thing about a nickle-plated flash- 
light that he can get if his fall suit 
is purchased at the particular re- 
tailer’s store. A blank is sent along 
with the magazine and the letter. 
The youngster can use this in say- 
ing that he likes the publication 
to have it contin- 
Incidentally, these blanks 
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give the retailer the youngsters’ 
birthdays, so that he can maintain 
a “birthday mailing list.” 

Boys are not noted as letter- 
writers, and yet the retailer says 
that several hundred coupons have 
come in asking that “Recess” he 
continued. 

The clothing manufacturer sup- 
plies the magazine to his retailers 
at a cost of 1% cents a copy. 

This same retailer is a strong 
believer in the use of specialized 
letters, especially those containing 
samples. 

Exhibit 5 is a mimeographed 
letter, without fill-in, but it starts 
in a way that can hardly fail to 
command the attention of a man 
who can use a new suit of clothes 
—‘Won’t you feel this sample?” is 
almost irresistible, especially when 
an attractive sample appears di- 
rectly under the invitation. Both 
the eyes and the fingers are ap- 
pealed to successfully, and there is 
something appealing about the idea 
of having two pairs of trousers. 

The solicitation as a whole is a 
fine example of concise letter sales- 
manship. Definite figures cannot 
be given about the return, but the 
retailer says, “They have started 
nicely.” 

This retailer, in a community of 
50,000 population, has a mailing 
list of 9,000 names, most of which 
are compiled from sales made in 
the store. 


NE of the oldest bits of advice 
in advertising is that against 
“negative appeals.” Earnest seek- 
ers after advertising truth have 
been told over and over again by 
well meaning advisers that it 1s 
dangerous to use the scare type 
of advertising—to employ head- 
lines and illustrations that show 
what one’s product does not do. 
While there is merit in 
advice, as some negative appeals 
do:repel rather than attract favor- 
able attention or consideration. 
there are products and services 
that can best be advertised by 
startling advertising of more °F 
less negative nature. It is an ab 
most impossible task, for example, 
to call attention to non-skidding 
devices unless the automobile ! 
shown in the act of skidding. It 
is unfortunate but true that men— 
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and sometimes women—have to be 
shocked into doing things they 
know they ought to do, such as 
taking out life insurance or pre- 
serving their health, or looking out 
for valuable records. 

The Safe Cabinet Company, of 
Marietta, Ohio, has evidently 
found this principle sound, because 
its impressive catalog of safes car- 
ried the lurid title of “Burned Rec- 
ords” on a front page cover that 
depicts a disastrous fire. The hair- 
splitting reasoner may argue that 
this is getting at the purchase of 
a safe cabinet from the wrong side 
of the argument, but it doesn’t 
seem likely that the criticism holds 
sound in practice. Business men 
know the truth well enough, but 
they are just passive about acting 
until they get some impressive 
argument like this Safe Cabinet 
document. 

This book abounds throughout 
with scenes from fires, showing the 
disasters that follow in their wake. 
These headings are used: “Assets 
or Ashes,” “The Increasing Im- 
portance of Records,” “Record 
Loss More Serious Than Property 
Loss,” and “Inadequate Protection 
of Records Invites Disaster.” 

On one of the pages there is a 
display of the following quotation 
from the record committee of the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion: “The committee is of the 
opinion that in the event of fire 
cuch assets (records) constitute 
far more serious loss than physical 
property such as buildings, ma- 
chinery and stocks of merchan- 
dise.” 

Of course the other side of the 
picture is shown also. The double- 
page spread shows the gruelling 
test applied to the modern fireproof 
safe—a test in which a safe is sub- 
jected to heat for three hours until 
the heat reaches 2,000 degrees or 
more, when the safe is withdrawn, 
white with heat, by asbestos-clad 
men and finally opened to show the 
papers clean and unharmed. 

Details are given of the test in 
Which the hot safe is lifted high 
and released to crash down on a 
solid concrete block. This brings 
out graphically the resistance of 
the safe to falls from a consider- 
able distance during the burning 
of a building, 


be 


$50,000,000 


Worth of 
Hosiery Sold 


Falkner: “Yes, it's astound- 
ing! A hosiery mill started to 
sell direct to the consumer in 
1920. In 1924 this firm did an 
annual business of $25,000,000 
with a profit of $1,150,000. A 
certain company sells, yearly, 
$15,000,000 worth of brushes 
at the housewife’s door. Nash 
of Cincinnati does an annual 
direct tailoring business of 
$12,000,000. And so on—" 


Crawford: ‘What's the reason 
for these successes? 


Falkner: “Because Direct Sell- 
ing is the effective Straight- 
Line way of marketing. The 


—-Courtesy, The Pullman Co. 


‘0M HOUSE‘TO-HOUSE?” 


trained direct salesman does 
not wait for business to come 
tohim. He goes after business 
in the buyer's own home or 
office. The public welcomes 
him and buys from him be- 
cause he knows the merits of 
the product he is selling. He's 
an expert in his line.” 


Crawford: “Interesting! And 
to me particularly, because my 
company has. been trying to 
secure national distribution for 
a new product, but the dealers 
won t co-operate with us. Per- 
haps Straight-Line Marketing 
is the very method we should 
use. 


Can YOUR Products Be Sold Through 
Straight-Line Marketing? 


Do you want complete independence of jobbers and 
dealers; a cash basis for doing business—no credit 
losses; rapid national distribution; complete control 
over your market; greater opportunity for expansion? 


Specialized knowledge and experience in the Straight- 
Line Marketing field are at your service. We can assist 
you with merchandising and sales problems, develop 
your selling organization, prepare the advertising, 
and give valuable counsel on all phases of the business. 


This organization serves twenty-six manufacturers in 
various cities whose products are sold direct to con- 
sumers from Bangor to Honolulu. We can now serve 


a few more clients. 


THE GORDON-MARX co. 


ADVERTISING .°. 


CINCINNATI 
Rockaway Bldg. 
15 E. Eighth St., 


MERCHANDISING 


CHICAGO 


e _ 2 
-cu5MARKETIN TIE sos SS a 


Maker to User 
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Omaha _ Business 
Is Reported Best 


Since War Boom 


An optimistic view of Omaha 
business conditions is given in a 
report in the current number of 
Dartnell Publications, which says: 


“Omaha’s trading radius is re- 
ported to be in the most prosperous 
condition since the war boom, Cat- 
tle and hog prices are 30 per cent 
better than last year, and with a 
big corn crop farmers will have 
money to spend. Although there 
are spots in Nebraska which have 
suffered from lack of rain, the 
state generally is in good condition 
and the western part of Iowa, which 
is tributary to Omaha, is in excel- 
lent condition. Building in Omaha 
exceeds all previous records, esti- 
mates on the total for the year vary- 
ing from 14 million dollars to 18 
million dollars.” 


Omaha territory is served best by 
The Omaha World-Herald. 


You can take advantage of World- 
Herald service in investigating and 
selling this market. 


Although leading all Omaha pa- 
pers by a large margin, the World- 
Herald’s rates are lowest per thou- 
sand circulation (See A. B. C. re- 
ports). 


Ask us how we can help 
you get sales results. 


Representatives 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Chicago 


New York Detroit 


San Francisco 


Morning | Evening Sunday 


The final pages of this catalog 


deal with the construction of safe 


cabinets and the various models 
made to meet every business re- 
quirement. The safes are shown 
attractively in their olive green 
colors. The final argument is vis- 
ualized by a ledger page, headed, 
“Your Business.” The entries on 
this ledger page show that the pur- 
chase of a fireproof cabinet is the 
cheapest of business insurance. 
The reader is asked these pointed 
questions : 

If a fire destroyed your records, 
what would be the attitude of your 
bankers, your wholesalers and your 
other creditors? What part of your 
“Accounts Receivable” could you 
collect ? 

How could you 
present to the insurance adjuster 
your required “Proof of Loss?” 


convincingly 


Evidently the Safe Cabinet Com- 
pany has found that the distribu- 
tion of this book, along with active 
selling work, is the best method. 
The following information is fur- 
nished by the advertiser: 

“Burned Records” is distributed through 
our salesmen to their prospects. They use 
it to leave after a call to impress upon 
the prospect the value of his records, his 
dangers from fire, and the need of Safe- 
Cabinet protection. It has been effectively 
used to help pave the way for an inter- 
view after the first'call that the salesman 
has made. 

The use of it is very general and not 
confined to any one phase in the presen- 
tation of our service and product. Prac- 
tically none of these books are distributed 
from Marietta. The method of such dis- 
tribution makes the result rather hard to 
estimate from here by us, but we have 
had many enthusiastic letters from our 
men. In some instances, they give almost 
entire credit for certain sales to the 
“Burned. Records” books. 


© class of business men is 

making more effective use 
these days of the two-sheet, illus- 
trated letter than the aggressive 
manufacturers of automobiles, tires 
and other automobile accessories. 
These gentlemen seem to be as 
aggressive in the field of direct ad- 
verttsing as they are in the period- 
icals, 

A recent Packard solicitation is 
an example of these efficient-look- 
ing campaigns, The first page of 
this Packard letter is an unusually 
clean solicitation, presented in the 
elite typewriter style, with good 


fill-in of name and address. The 
inside pages are in color, showing 
the Packard Eight, the route oj 
the “Seven Days Without a Stop” 
trip from Los Angeles to New 
York, and three newsy scenes from 
the trip itself, the principal one 
showing the crowd around the car 
at 57th and Broadway when the 
Packard had reached the end of its 
long journey. Interest is added to 
the pictures by the fact that the 
driver of the car was Lieutenant 
Leigh Wade, one of the famous 
around-the-world fliers of the 
United States Army Service. 

The Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany and the local Packard dealer 
in this writer's home town have 
courteously given some inside in- 
formation about the way this di- 
rect campaign was carried out. 
The home office of the Packard 
Company writes: 

We ask our distributors and dealers to 
mail us a list of names to whom these 
letters are to be sent over a certain period. 
Our present campaign for the Packard 
“Six” mailing list contemplates the use 
of twelve monthly mailings. The distrib- 
utor or dealer sends us his list contracting 
for these mailings at so much per name, 
and aside from sending us additions to the 
list during the year or removals and cor- 


rection of addresses, that is all the burden 
he has. 

Our department conceives the idea of 
the letter illustrated in colors in the inner 
pages, imprints the letterhead and envel- 
opes with the dealer's name, processes the 
letter with the signature specified by the 
dealer at the beginning of the campaign. 
They are then sent properly dated, ad- 
dressed and stamped by parcel post or 
express to each dealer and all that is nec- 
essary is open the packages and drop them 
in the mail. 


The local Packard office gives 
the information that the cost to the 
dealer is 8 cents a name for each 
mailing. 

Separate lists are made up for 
Packard Eight solicitations and 
Packard Six solicitations. In the 


case of Easton, Pennsylvania, a 
business community of 50,000, 


three hundred names were fur- 
nished for the “Eight” list and five 
hundred names for the “Six” list. 

The Packard Company says that 
after an experience of two or three 
years in such direct mail advertis- 
ing, it is convinced that it pays 
very well if followed up properly. 
The great value lies in the fact that 
such solicitations pave the way 
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well for the salesmen’s calls. Even 
if the prospective buyer does not 
get all of the main details, he has 
4 fair knowledge of Packard and 
Packard productions after receiv- 
ing several of these solicitations. 


The ice has been broken—whether 
he buys or not, he at least has 
probably had longings to own 
such a car, or has mentally set a 
date ahead as the time at which he 
may probably purchase. 


It is not easy to get reports from 
dealers as to when sales are made 
partly or largely as the result of 
such a camapign. Occasionally, 
however, such reports do come to 
the home office. It would prob- 
ably be difficult, anyhow, to decide 
just what part the letter solicita- 
tion plays in making a sale. As 
the home office says: 

The fact that from the beginning our 
mailing list has increased every month is 


suficient proof to us that the plan is profit- 
able and is being well received. | 


If plans of this kind can be used, | 
as they apparently are used, to | 
help sell Packard Eights, there | 
seems hardly any limit to the use- | 
fulness of the illustrated letter. 


HAT mailing list! It is one 

of the most important posses- 
sions of a great many business 
houses but withal a troublesome 
child, for it must receive constant 
attention. There are more than a 
million and a quarter deaths in the 
United States every year and some- 
thing like two and a half million 
births, Every week some folks in 
the community are changing their 


names through marriage; every 
week some of them move; every 
week some of them get new jobs. 
Even firm names are, through fail- 
ures, new partnerships, new incor- 


porations, etc., changing. | 


If the mailing list is allowed to 
stand year after year with little 
attention, it soon gets in such 
shape that it brings forth a lot of 
sniffs and sneers. Address a man 
as foreman six months or a year 


after he has been made assistant 
superintendent and you do not add 
anything to his good impression 
of your outlook department. When 
Jim Smith, the new purchasing 
agent or engineer, has been on the 
Job six months and you continue 
to send letters to his firm marked 
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A market 

as large as Greater 
Detroit requires both 
of its evening 
newspapers for full 
coverage— 

The share contributed 
by the Detroit 
Times 1s 235,000 
evenings and over 
275,000 Sundays— 
reaching chiefly 
people of the buying 
age, 17 to 45 


years old 


| 
On 


we 


PERSONALIZING 


Attention Insurance 


PERSONALIZING is the imprinting in 
actual type of the individual recipient’s 
name on the mailing piece directed to him. 


PERSONALIZING tells the prospect that 
the mailing piece is his and that it carries 
a special message for him. 


PERSONALIZING appeals to the vanity 
of the prospect and thus assures attention 
and retention of the sales message. 


PERSONALIZING causes third-class mail 
to receive even more attention than is 
usually accorded first-class matter. 


PERSONALIZING can be used upon every 


conceivable form of mailing piece. 


PERSONALIZING can be most effectively 
used with phrases that force the reader’s 
attention and arouse his curiosity. For 
instance, “‘Breakfast from your trees, Mr. 
Breeze” was used in selling orange groves. 


PERSONALIZING instead of “Your Name 
Here” greatly facilitates the distribution of 
dealer helps. 


PERSONALIZING is used by prominent 
firms in every line of business. We num- 
ber among our customers clothing manu- 
facturers, banks, magazine publishers, flour 
millers, and engravers. 


PERSONALIZING is not expensive. 


Let us send you samples 
- of PERSONALIZED 
4 mailing pieces we have 
recently produced. You 
will find them interesting. 


The Direct Advertising Agency 


Kier Letter Company 
538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 


“For the attention of John Jones.” 
who has either died or moved 
away, you advertise yourself very 
poorly. 


To go further: when time after 
time you send two pieces of your 
literature to the same address ad- 
vertising some equipment that 
saves pennies and helps the firm 
to pay bigger dividends on the 
common stock, Mr. Critical Reader 
wonders why in heck you don't 
eliminate the duplicate name from 
your mailing list and save a few 
pennies yourself. Maybe he will 
tell you about it—maybe he won't, 

A simple return card sent out 
by a prominent department store 
of Pennsylvania has been success- 
ful in bringing in corrections that 
help to keep the mailing list in 
order. 


N sending out a card or folder 

about the new sales representa- 
tive, it is nearly always effective 
to show the face of the gentleman 
being introduced. This is an old 
method but is none the less effec- 
tive because of its age. 

Of course, it is all the better if 
the representative looks like a man 
who knows his business. 

The Lotz Photo Engraving 
Company, Philadelphia, recently 
sent out a neat folder on good 
cover stock, the front page of 
which bears the title of “Introduc- 
ing Joseph P. Hopkins.” A tipped- 
in half-tone illustration on page 2 
of the folder shows Mr. Hopkins, 
and page 3 sets forth succinctly 
his practical knowledge and exper- 
lence in photo-engraving matters. 


HE American Vinegar Manu- 

facturing Company, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, solves the prob- 
lem of having the salesman who 
covers the retail trade carry heavy 
bottles of vinegar. In a handy- 
size folder entitled “2 new bottles 
of vinegar that will sell,” the ad- 
vertiser shows an artistic cruet and 
water bottle of French plate glass 
in the full size. These containers 
are so graceful that most house- 
keepers would be glad to have 
them for regular use on the table, 
and the folder is all the salesman 
needs to give the grocer a graphic 
idea of two unusually attractive 
articles. 
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7 How Much is a Million? 


You remember the yarn of the youngster who asked his father “How 
old much is a million?” and received the reply, “It’s a h— of a lot of money.” 


A million is hard to comprehend whether it’s dollars or people, but 
if 67,000 is different. 


nan 


Last year at the Michigan-Illinois football game there was an attend- 


ving ance of 67,000—the biggest assemblage of people ever gathered together 
me! in the Middle West. 

Pov Can you imagine a sign erected in full sight of such a crowd, display- 
ped- ing your advertisement? 

ae Every hour of the day—every day—The Chicago Elevated carries, 
ictly approximately, 67,000 riders—potential buyers of Elevated Advertised 
sg products. 


But we go further than creating a desire by displaying a colorful pic- 
ture and story through the media of car cards and station posters; we 


anu- 
loma 


yrob- enjoy the active co-operation of some six thousand neighborhood retailers. 
who Their willingness to stock, display, and push Elevated Advertised products 
ne resulted in their placing 57,000 orders, last year with our 14 store con- 
we tact men. 

ee With Elevated Advertising continuously telling the advantages of your 
ca product, and 14 store contact men continuously selling the dealer on it— 
vasa you have a combined force that is irresistible in selling to the Chicago 
have market. 

rable, 

sman 

oe Chicago Elevated Advertising Company 


509 So. Franklin Street Phone State 2733 


The Connecting Link-- 


between the Manufacturer and the 


Consumer ---is the Neighborhood Store 


Among the clients we are 
serving: 

American Maize Products 
Co. 

Armand Company 

Forhan Company 

Frederick Stearns & 
Company 

lodent Chemical Co. 

Liggett & Meyers Tobac- 
co Co. 

Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, on Blue Rose 
Toilet Preparations — 

Mennen Company 

Standard Oil Company 
of N. J. on Flit 

Thos J. Webb Company 


To have the neighborhood store feature 


your merchandise with your advertising 
material in the neighborhood store win- 
dow is a merchandising asset of great 
value. 


You can accomplish it readily through 
our window display service for adver- 
tisers. Our service charge is nominal. 
For advertisers who desire to conduct a 
window display campaign embracing 300 
to 1,500 windows in Chicago and sub- 
urbs, we invite correspondence. 


Th2 number of window display installa- 
tions made by us this year for advertisers 
breaks all previous records. An accom- 
plishment only made possible by satis- 
factorily serving a big list of satisfied 
advertisers. 


NEIGHBORHOOD STORES DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


509 South Franklin Street 


CHICAGO 


250,000 British Housewives 
Sample O’Cedar Polish 


Newspaper Advertising Backed by Mail Campaign 
Increases Sales in United Kingdom Thirty Percent 


F ANY doubt exists among 
| american manufacturers as to 

the possibilities for building up 
a healthy demand for their prod- 
ucts in Great Britain, let them take 
the case of O’Cedar, Limited, of 
Slough, Bucks. In less than five 
weeks’ time, this enterprising ad- 
vertiser, a subsidiary of the Chan- 
nel Chemical Company of Chicago, 
drew requests for 250,000 sample 
bottles of O’Cedar polish, and by 
merchandising these inquiries to 
the retail distributor, were able to 
show an increase in sales of 30 per 
cent over the same period for 1924. 


This sales achievement is all the 
more interesting in view of the 
press reports that are continually 
being published regarding the sad 
state of business in the United 
Kingdom. While it is true accord- 
ing to the source of our informa- 
tion, that business is not so good 
as the English would like to have 
it, American manufacturers almost 
without exception reported that 
business is good with them. 


Makes Preliminary Survey 


Prior to embarking on this ex- 
tensive advertising campaign 
which proved so effective in stim- 
ulating the sales for O’Cedar polish 
in Great Britain, the company sent 
W. A. Gause of the general execu- 
tive staff over to London to make 
a survey of conditions, and then in 
cooperation with the British adver- 
tising agency which handles the 
O’Cedar advertising in London, to 
outline a definite plan of action. 
Mr. Gause did not make the mis- 
take made by most American ex- 
ecutives who are sent abroad to 
Investigate markets. He did not 
take a room at the Cecil Hotel and 
fool himself into thinking he had 

“surveyed” Great Britain. But he 
engaged a motor and visited all the 
out of the way nooks and corners, 
not only in England and Scotland 
but in Ireland as well. 


“I spent last week,” Mr. Gause 
Writes, “touring the Irish Free 


State and Northern Ireland. And 
somewhere along the road between 
the village of Birr in the city of 
Belfast, I stopped at an Irish farm- 
er’s hut for a glass of milk and a 
chat. Here was a family of five 
people living in a squalid two-room 
hut and eking out a bare existence 
on a small patch of two and one- 
half acres. 

“Their noonday meal was on 
when I visited them and it con- 
sisted of milk, home-made brown 
bread, potatoes and butter. Chick- 
ens were eating from pans in the 
corner of the living room and the 
swine food was stacked high along 
another wall in the same room, In 
fact, you folks in America can 
hardly conceive what misery exists 
in the Free State since the late 
revolution and rebellion. 


Use Twenty-Six Newspapers 


“Behind the living room was the 
bedroom—the only other room of 
the hut—and in this room this 
family of five crowded like sar- 
dines in a box. 

“The point of all my remarks is 
this—in this rear bedroom there 
was an old oaken dresser, picked 
up at some more prosperous time 
when Ireland saw happier days, 
and standing on the dresser was a 
small bottle of O’Cedar polish. 

“To make a long story short, the 
farmer’s wife takes great pride in 
this particular piece of furniture, 
and although a shilling to her is as 
much as a ten dollar bill is to most 
of the people in America, she had 
originally been induced to part 
with 1s 3d for a bottle of O’Cedar 
polish through our advertisement 
in a Belfast newspaper. 

The plan of campaign which was 
used by O’Cedar, and which ap- 
parently has exerted such a 
marked influence on sales, was 
simple. The foundation of it was 
a daring use of space in twenty- 
six newspapers—including the 
front page of the “London Daily 
Mail” with a circulation of one and 
three-quarters million—the use of 
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To 
Manufacturers 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD., 
offer a complete Marketing, Selling 
and Distributing Organisation of 


many years’ reputation and 


standing in 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 
SOUTH AFRICA 


also on 


The Continent of 
Europe 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD., 
the Marketing of 
Proprietaries and Branded Goods, 
Pharmaceutical Preparations, Toilet 


specialise in’ 


Requisites, Grocery and Hardware 
Products in the above Territories. 
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Every Branch directed by : 
capable and experienced : 
Managers. : 


A large outdoor sales force. 


: A thorough knowledge of : 
: the markets of territories : 
: covered. : 


: Ample warehousing facili- 
: ties in all the large centres. : 


FASSETT & 
JOHNSON 


LIMITED 


86 CLERKENWELL ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C.1, ENG. 


1925 


AUSTRALASIA SOUTH AFRICA 

233 Clarence Street 15 Bree Street 

Sydney, N.S.W. Cape Town 
765 


Bervie’’ Stop? 


HE line between “‘advertising” 

and “selling” is like the equator 

—imaginary. The two must 
function together to produce the 
greatest possible return for every 
dollar expended—a return that must 
be measured in sales. 


In spite of-all’that has been written 
about the limitations of agency serv- 
ice, this organization is not so much 
concerned with where its service 
should stop as with the question of 
how far it can go to make it more 
profitable for the advertiser who 
buys it. 


The principals of this agency were 
salesmen before they were adver- 
tising men. They were advertising 
managers before they were adver- 
tising agents. They have worked 
with clients consistently (and suc- 
cessfully) in the development of 
sales as well as advertising programs. 


If we can write a better sales letter, 
or a better sales manual, or develop 
a better sales program than our 
client can produce in his own organ- 
ization we are glad to do it—for a 
service fee over and above the com- 
missions we may earn on that adver- 
tiser’s space. 


We haven’t found that this policy 
of working with the sales depart- 
ment has interfered with the effec- 


tiveness of the advertiser’s publica- | 
tion advertising; on the contrary, | 
we know that it has enabled us to. 


handle the publication job more 
intelligently and effectively. 


Publication advertising, unless it be 
of the mail-order type, does not sell 
merchandise; its mission isto remove 
sales resistance. It is merely the 
first step toward sales, and we 
believe that an agency, to serve its 
clients fully, should be able to work 
out with them a practical and work- 
able program for completing'the job. 


SHIELDS & 
COLCORD 


INCORPORATED 


1623 HARRISTRUST BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


six carefully selected magazines, 
and six of the big weeklies. Now, 
note especially, that the company 
did not use these publications oncc 
and then expect that the British 
people would rush over each other 
to get O’Cedar polish. Too many 
have tried that costly procedure 
before finding out their mistake. 
O’Cedar, Limited, contracted for 
space to be used through the year, 
so that the interest awakened by 
the opening roar of heavy adver- 
tising would be sustained. 

A week before the front page 
advertisement ran in the “Daily 
Mail” letters were mailed to all the 
wholesalers and 30,000 retail dis- 
tributors, telling them what the 
company proposed to do, and ask- 
ing each retailer to send the names 
of customers to whom _ special 


advertising would be sent. This 


special advertising included 4 
sample of the polish. But to earn 
this special cooperation, the re- 
tailer had to stock a certain amount 
of polish—ten names for every 
pound’s worth of polish. A shop- 
keeper, for example, who stocked 
five pounds’ worth of O’Cedar 
polish, was entitled to send in fifty 
names, to whom the special adver- 
tising cooperation was extended, 
The plan proved all that had been 
hoped for it, and more besides. It 
proved conclusively that the Brit- 
ish dealer is not a bit different from 
the shopkeepers on this side of the 
Atlantic, that they are always will- 
ing and eager to invest in a prod- 
uct if they see a reasonable chance 
of making some money by so 
doing. 


Conference Will Standardize 
Business Classifications 


CONFERENCE of directory 
publishers, prominent statis- 
tical bureaus, advertising agencies 
and trade associations generally, 
embracing practically all commer- 
cial lines, has been called by the 
Department of Commerce, Division 
of Simplified Practice, to meet in 
Washington, December 14, to con- 
sider the standardization of busi- 
ness classifications. The purpose 
of this conference is to support a 
movement already started to re- 
duce business and _ professional 
classifications to simpler terms. It 
is in line with the campaign for 
elimination of waste started by 
Secretary Hoover when he estab- 
lished a division of this department 
to handle those subjects in 1921. 
Where these short-cut principles 
have been applied, large financial 
savings have resulted. 

The task of assigning proper 
names or titles under which cer- 
tain manufactured wares, artisans, 
professional men, etc., should be 
classified, has become rather com- 
plicated. The tendency has been 
to multiply rather than reduce the 
number of such terms. Some of 
the terms, for instance, to come 
under consideration are: “electra- 
gists,” as a designation for electric 


contractors; “morticians,” as a des- 
ignation for undertakers and fu- 
neral directors, and other terms 
such as, “realtors,” formerly known 
only as old fashioned real estate 
dealers. 

This conference is expected to 
have a material effect on those 
businesses whose technique calls 
for the preparation or use of com- 
mercial statistics and trade analy- 
ses, and the advertising and dis- 
tribution of commodities of all 
sorts. 


With a view of bringing about 
a better understanding and a more 
expeditious solution of the trans- 
portation problems in Florida, a 
division of the Southeast Regional 
Advisory Board is to be organized 
in that state at once, according to 
announcement by the American 
Railway Association. 

Steps, preliminary to the actual 
organization of the Florida divi- 
sion, were taken at a conference 
held November 24 at the Mason 
Hotel in Jacksonville, between rep- 
resentatives of business organiza- 
tions, the state railway commission 
and representatives of the railroads 
entering that state and the car ser: 
vice division of the American Rail- 
way Association. 
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re ‘ Mirror Printinc Company, Publishers 


CORNER GREEN AVENUE AND TENTH STREET 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


October 16, 1925. 


Mr. P. S. Salisbury, Eastern Manager 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


les- 19 West 44th Street 
fu- New York City. 
wei Dear Mr. Salisbury: : 
wn 
rate We are using full pages in every other issue of SALES MANAGE- ° 
MENT because we have an important market to sell and we want * 
t to reach the man who prepares the marketing plan. If that “i 
0 plan calls for development of the Altoona market, we are cS 
lose reasonably sure of getting a good space contract because our % 
‘alls circulation and our rate speak for themselves -- but if the cs 
nae advertiser isn!t sold on the importance of Altoona, we are ® 
| los t ° . ae 
aly- 2 
dis- SALES MANAGEMENT, in our estimation, has as interested readers be 
all a great majority of the men who have the authority to decide Be 
about the selection of markets, besides reaching influential 2 
advertising agency men. The sales manager will decide about me 
Altoona before the advertising starts and once it is running 
bout his men can use our services to help them get better distri- 
nore bution and full co-operation from Altoona dealers. We are 
ae glad to be able to report that more and more national adver- 
ans tisers are putting a big tack for Altoona on their sales maps. 
a, a : 
onal Very truly yours, sa 
wwe MIRROR PRINTING Co. 
1a 0 
rican ¢. 
, ‘ & Vearee—, 
Manager of Advertising 
ctual 
divi- ADDRESS ALL enn TO MIRROR PRINTING COMPANY 5 
np as 
rence ee 
[ason ke 
1 rep- 
(niza- 


ission 


“| SALES MANAGEMENT HAS MORE SALES EXECUTIVE SUBSCRIBERS 


r be THAN THE THREE OTHER SALES AND ADVERTISING JOURNALS COMBINED 
al o a cneenenemeed 


ne 
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Every thinking sales 
executive is opposed to 
the evils of liquor drink- 
ing. Even though he 
may like an occasional drink himself, he doesn’t 
want to have to buy business with whiskey; neither 
does he want his salesmen to be booze fighters. 
Yet under federal prohibition, that is what they are 
becoming. There is more business being bought 
with illicit whiskey today than ever before. In 
some lines of business it has become necessary to 
keep a stock of whiskey for customers who expect 
it. A few weeks ago we attended a large conven- 
tion of advertising men. Four men at our table 
had pocket flasks, and one had a quart bottle of 
whiskey which he set boldly out on the table. We 
attended conventions of this same organization 
before prohibition, but never saw any drinking, nor 
men under the influence of liquor. Before federal 
prohibition it was impossible to get wine served at 
a dinner in the city of Detroit. That was when 
Michigan was dry. If you can’t get wine at a 
dinner in Detroit today, as one sales manager says, 
it simply means you haven't the price. Prohibition 
as a local issue was a success because local interest 
was aroused. The same voters who voted the 
locality dry elected the sheriff and the judges. 
Under federal prohibition the enforcement officers 
are political appointees. It is quite conceivable that 
under certain circumstances a Tammany boss might 
appoint the man charged to enforce prohibition in 
Michigan. 


Is Prohibition 
Undermining Selling 
Ethics? 


“Sales Management” is against liquor in selling. 
We stand for clean, honest salesmanship. We are 
against liquor at saies conventions. We are against 
using liquor to bribe buyers. And we are against 
federal prohibition. We believe that it has done 
more to undo the progress which was being’ made 
toward the ultimate wiping out of the liquor evil 
than the combined efforts of the brewers and the 
saloon owners. Under state prohibition thirty-one 
states were really dry, and economic pressure was 
fast driving the others into line. Under federal pro- 
hibition organized bootlegging has become one of 
our great industries; contempt and disregard for 
the law is universal, and the federal courts are un- 
able to function properly because of the congestion 
of liquor cases. We believe that federal prohibition 
is working an injury to the cause of clean sales 
ethics, and therefore hope that the Volstead Act 
will be repealed or modified by the next Congress, 
which convenes in Washington December 7th. 


The Wanamaker The Millrose Association is 
Hold-Up composed of employees of 

the John Wanamaker New 
York store. The John Wanamaker stores are, of 
course, large customers for thousands of manufac- 
turers whose merchandise Wanamaker’s buy and 
sell. So when the Wanamaker employees decided 
to hold a carnival February 4, it was considered a 
“good” idea to issue an “official” program and give 
these manufacturers an “opportunity” to reciprocate 
by taking a page of advertising in the program at 
a cost of fifty dollars. Now it is conceivable that 
the advertising space in such a program might be 
worth that much—but certainly nothing can be said 
in favor of a supposedly reputable store like Wana- 
maker’s being a party to what on its face seems 
a rank hold-up. While the solicitation is couched 
in tactful language, it is just as raw as the demand 
of a business agent for advertising in the local 
union’s souvenir program. We hate to think that 
the Wanamaker executives would approve of such 
tactics. We can’t believe that they would endorse 
a policy which most certainly will do a great harm 
to their good-will and reputation. They must know 
of the effort which both advertisers and publishers 
are making to stop this sort of petty blackmail. 
Yet the demand goes out, not on the stationery of 
the Millrose Athletic Association, but on the sta- 
tionery of John Wanamaker, New York. 


A Justification of 
the Perpendicular 
Pronoun In Letters 


Thirty-five thousand peo- 
ple turned out Thanks- 
giving day to see “Red” 
Grange—the individual— 
play football. It is doubtful if ten thousand would 
have turned out to see the “Bears”—a team of men 
—play. It has always been so. An individual is 
something we can understand. He thinks as we 
do; talks as we do; acts as we do. Not so witha 
team, a corporation, or a firm. We cannot visualize 
them as we can an individual. The very complexity 
of their make-up makes it harder for us to under- 
stand them and to deal with them. That is why 
there is some justification for writers of business 
letters who use both the first and third person in 
the same letter; why we can speak of “my” opinion 
and “our” policies; what “I” think and what “we” 
will do. If we can make better friends by giving 
personality to our letters, what matter if we do 
slightly bend a few of Mr. Metcalf’s rules? After 
all, a business letter need not be a literary mastef- 
piece, necessarily. 
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Have You $5,000.00: 
is 
of = 
WwW 
.|| Have you proven ability as a 
ic 
nd / t ° 9 
e super -“SQLESMan and executive: 
a a AR 
VE 
ite 
“ Are you the type of sales executive who can work up and close deals 
lat involving $5,000.00, $10,000.00, $15,000.00, $25,000.00 and even $50,000.00? 
be Can you select, interest and direct salesmen who have the ability to pro- 
uid mote such sales? 
“i We have no stock for sale; we do not require any investment in our busi- 
ms ness or equipment. We do require the man we engage to have sufficient 
ed resources to prove that he is successful and to finance himself until he can 
nd get his sales organization to producing. 
al i 
Company— One of the leaders in its industry—Properly 
« financed and in business for 29 years. 
icn } 
_— Product—So far ahead of any other in its field that it ~ 
ma easily leads in sales wherever introduced. | 
on Nature of product and method of marketing insures a | 
me steadily increasing volume of repeat orders. | 
ail. Character of Position Offered—Division Sales Manager. | 
of Territory—Exclusive—covering several states. | 
sta- 
. Compensation— Commission on all business originating 
in territory. | 
iti Earning possibilities $15,000.00 to $25,000.00 per year at | 
rae outset, with assurance of permanent and steady increase. 
na Sales increased: 
suld 1923... 30% 1924 ... 49% 1925 ... 92% | 
men 
1 is Applicants will be interviewed in New York City and Chicago. 
we If qualified to avail yourself of this opportunity, sell your services to us | 
tha by letter, and state whether or not you would be able to begin operations | 
Shue by January Ist, 1926. All communications will be treated in strict confi- | 
i dence. Address | 
xity 
der- | 
why 
- J. D. CLAITOR 
n in e e | 
nion General Sales Manager 
‘ re” 
a Care of “Sales Management” 
> do 4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, III. 
\fter 
ster- 
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Standard 
Rate and 
Data 
Service 


“We feel that 
we could hardly 
exist without the 
use of your pub- 
lication and, 
therefore, do not 
want to miss a 
single issue. 
J. H. WIMBERLY 


General Manager 


Wimberly Advertising Agency 
Fort Worth, Texas.” 
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RATE & DATA SERVICE 


536 Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


New York 


San Francisco 


USE THIS COUPON! 


Special 30-Day Approval 
Order 


. 192 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: You may send to us, prepaid, a copy of the 
current number of Standard Rate & Data Service, together 
with all bulletins issued since it was published for "30- 
days" use. Unless we return it at the end of thirty days 
you may bill us for $30.00, which is the cost of one year's 
subscription. The issue we receive is to be considered the 
initial number to be followed by a revised copy on the 
tenth of each month. Service is to be maintained 
accurately by bulletins issued every other day. 


Firm Name 
Street Address 


City 


State. 


Individual Signing Order 
Official Position 


methods to be pursued by selling 
agents and representatives, ... 

When it becomes necessary to discuss 
this subject with a customer, it is sufficient 
to call his attention to the fact that he 
is cutting prices, or express regret that 
he is doing so, or ask him whether he 
thinks it is good business. If he then 
satisfies you that he intends to adhere to 
our prices, it is sufficient for you to notify 
us to that effect. You need not ask him 
for a “promise” or ‘assurance,’ and we 
do not expect you to report any such prom- 
ises or assurances to us. All such words 
are to be kept out of your conversation 
with customers and your correspondence 
with us. It is sufficient for you to notify 
us that the customer intends to adhere to 
prices, and that he has, in fact, changed 
his prices, if such be the case. On the 
other hand, you may notify us that you 
do not believe that it is his intention to 
maintain prices, if that be the fact. 

We appreciate, of course, that you can- 
not control what the customer may say to 
you. But you can avoid the appearance 
of entering into an agreement with him. 
The following paragraph will illustrate 
how we deal from this office with cus- 
tomers who write that they “promise” or 
“agree” to maintain prices: 

“We note that you say that you promise 
(or agree, etc., as the case may be) that 
you will maintain prices in the future. We 
are pleased to accept this as the statement 
of your intentions. We do not ask, nor 
can we accept, any agreement from you. 
For the protection of customers and our- 
selves against unfair price cutting, how- 
ever, we decline to sell to those who en- 
gage in that practice.” 

“And thereupon and thereafter 
the defendant’s selling agents and 
representatives, in the manner in- 
dicated in the foregoing instruc- 
tions, procured agreements and 
promises from the wholesale deal- 
ers and jobbers that they would 
in the future adhere to the pre- 
scribed resale prices, in considera- 
tion of being supplied with defend- 
ant’s soap; and the defendant in 
consideration of such agreements 
and promises, furnished soap to 
the wholesale dealers and jobbers 
who made such agreements and 
promises. 

“And so the grand jurors, upon 
their oaths, do say that the defend- 
ant, on and after August 25, 1919 

. unlawfully engaged in a com- 
bination in restraint of trade and 
commerce, etc., etc.” 

There are fifty-six separate 
counts in this indictment, and more 
than fifty of them are specifically 
based upon letters and correspond- 


| ence between the company and its 


customers or its own representa- 
tives. The officers of Colgate 
& Company were, furthermore, 


thoroughly acquainted with the 
requirements of the law, and there 
is little question but that all of this 


particular correspondence was 
carefully supervised by the com- 
pany’s legal staff. Yet you can see 
what sort of a construction the 
government placed upon it. 

As I have already indicated, the 
government failed to secure a con- 
viction on this particular indict- 
ment. The significant fact is, how- 
ever, that ten days before the final 
outcome of the trial, the Depart- 
ment of Justice had filed an equity 
proceeding for an injunction, based 
upon exactly the same state of 
facts. There is no doubt whatever 
that these same letters, or other 
similar letters, will play an import- 
ant part in the determination of the 
issue that is now pending. 


More Care With Letters 


What I especially desire to em- 
phasize here, is this: that whereas 
offenders against the other statutes 
of the United States (such as, for 
example, the Volstead Act, the 
Immigration Act and the laws 
against counterfeiting) may carry 
on their operations with more or 
less profound secrecy, the offender, 


or the alleged offender, against the. 


anti-trust laws can scarcely avoid 
performing his acts in the open. 

It is, therefore, of the highest 
importance to the business execu- 
tive to see that his real motives 
and purposes and policies are not 
misrepresented by those who han- 
dle correspondence. 

Special care should be taken in 
connection with instructions to the 
sales force with respect to compe- 
tition, or company policies in gen- 
eral. Salesmen sometimes exceed 
their instructions, as we all know, 
and it is sometimes of the utmost 
importance to be able to show that 
certain acts were merely sporadic 
instances of, over-aggressive sales- 
manship and did not represent the 
deliberate policy of the company. 
We shall have more to say about 
this, later on. 

‘(To be continued) 


(Nore: In the fourth article in this 
series, Mr. Montague discusses the some- 
what common assumption that the gov 
ernment is “letting up” on offenders, in 
view of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
new ruling announced last March. A re 
sume of the actual work of the Commis- 
sion since that date is highly significant.) 
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A Plan for Keeping 
Jobbers Sold 


(Continued from page 721) 


different wholesalers that the coach 
will be in their territory on a speci- 
fied date, and asking them to make 
arrangements to have the whole- 
salers’ salesmen in the office. A 
large poster, supplied by the Black 
& Decker Company, is hung in the 
salesroom, and at the appointed 
time the coach picks up the whole- 
salers’ salesmen. 


A Sales School on Wheels 

“We give ’em a ‘skeleton’ can- 
vass on our line which they can 
use as a basis for their talk to the 
dealers, and in showing them how 
the tools are -made and how they 
perform in operation,” Mr. Mitton 
continued. “We have found this 
canvass very Satisfactory.” 

Since all of these products are 
operated by electricity, a complete, 
self-contained gasoline generator 
set has been installed in a compart- 
ment at one side of the driver’s 
seat. The generator automatically 
starts when the switch operating 
an electric tool is pulled, and it 
speeds up as additional tools are 
hooked up, enabling the demon- 
stration to be given while the 
coach is in motion. 

“The Black & Decker coach is 
really a sales school on wheels,” 
one enthusiastic wholesale sales- 
man said. “After being in it we 
get so much valuable selling in- 
struction about the electric tools, 
that we cannot help being en- 
thused, and I know this will show 
in our sales reports.” 

Other salesmen expressed sim- 
ilar enthusiasm, and as it is plain 
that the impression fixed in their 
minds by this unusual method of 
“selling” the wholesaler’s salesmen 
the manufacturer’s product, is get- 
ting satisfactory results. The coach 


started on its itinerary a few weeks 
ago. 


The Buchen Company, Chicago, 
has been appointed by the Bucyrus 
Company of South Milwaukee to 
handle their advertising. 

The Bucyrus Company manufac- 
tures steam, gasoline, oil, electric 
shovels and related products. 


An Open Letter 


to the President— 


of a company who needs 
a really big man to head 
his marketing department 


Such a man is available. He would make an ideal 
general manager of an established business whose 
owners feel that results are not up to opportunities, 
or of a new company, adequately financed and mak- 
ing a meritorious product. 


He is 39 years old and in perfect health. Since 
turning thirty he has accomplished big results for 
three national organizations, but his best years are 
ahead. A few of the highlights in his experience 
are: 


(1) As general manager of a food products 
company with $400,000 invested capital he 
made net profits of $468,000. 


(2) As director of sales in another company 
he built in one year a volume of twenty mil- 
lion dollars on a five cent article and estab- 
lished 900,000 outlets. 


(3) For a third company he broke into a 
highly competitive market in New York and 
secured 12,500 retail distributors in seven 
months, 


He has administered large advertising appropria- 
tions; organized selling organizations in Europe, 
Asia and Africa; sold merchandise profitably 
through all types of distribution channels. He 
builds lasting organizations. It has been three 
years since he left the second company mentioned 
above but the sales personnel and policies remain 
the same. 


Moreover, he is a gentleman. College trained. Stu- 
dious and progressive—yet he keeps his feet on the 
ground. People like to work with him, and he likes 
people. 


An interview may be arranged through 


Philip S. Salisbury, Vice-President 


The Dartnell Corporation 


19 West 44th Street New York City 
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Markets are People 


By R. O. Eastman 


hemor are people 
—not maps, nor 
territories, nor communi- 
ties. Markets are people 
—the people who buy 
and sell and use your 
goods. 


You can know your 
markets only as well as 
you know the people who 
constitute them. 


When you know these 
markets—these people— 
as intimately as you 
should, you will learn to 
talk to them in their own 
language. 


You will advertise to 
them, for instance, in 
terms of their reasons for 
buying your goods, in- 
stead of your reasons 
why they ought to buy. 
There is frequently a lot 
of difference. 


These people will tell you, 
if you give them a 
chance, just why they do 
or do not buy your goods 
or your competitors’. 


And this will tell you 
in turn, where you are 
gaining, and why, and 
where you are slipping, 
and why—what kind and 
amount of sales resist- 
ance you have to over- 
come, and what you need 
to do to overcome it. 


Don’t depend on your 
salesmen for such infor- 
mation. Their business 
is to sell goods, and it is 
your business to supply 
the information they 
need in order to sell con- 
structively. 


Get the facts through an 
unbiased, accurate mark- 
et survey, made by an 
experienced organization, 
whose report will be 
authentic, and constitute 
a safe basis for action and 
expenditure. 


Such a survey may cost 
considerable money. 


But on the other hand, 
it may cost considerably 
more to do without it. 


R. O. Eastman, Incorporated, is an organization devoted solely to scientific market 


research and the development of sales plans based on established facts. 


It is employed 


by leading manufacturers in practically every field, publishers, advertising agencies, and 


other service organizations. 


It has no salesmen, but its executives will arrange conferences 
with those of prospective chents to discuss their requirements. 


Its headquarters are in 


Cleveland. A branch office is maintained in New York at 154 Nassau street, 


telephone Beekman 4918. 


Keeping the Stock- 
holders Sold 


(Continued from page 740) 


advertisement for it. In this 
connection, Mr. Fred Wardell, 
president of the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, says: “Our 
object in sending out letters with 
dividend checks and statements to 
our stockholders is to encourage 
them to purchase our stock for the 
purpose of investment and not for 


speculation. We are not inter-: 


ested in the stock market, but in 
the manufacture and sale and suc- 
cess of the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner. If our stockholders are 
people who are merely buying our 
stock, it makes a very unsatisfac- 
tory list of stockholders, because 
when the stock goes down they 
telegraph and write all kinds of 
letters and want to know the rea- 
son why the stock does not keep 
up. 
The Eureka Plan 

“We are also interesting our 
employees in the purchase of our 
stock and we have succeeded in 
selling them about one-fifth of the 


‘stock on the market. 


“IT believe the president of a 
company like ours, manufacturing 
a necessity, should send out from 
time to time a personal letter to 
each stockholder, acquainting them 
not only with the profits being 
made, but the general condition of 
business. And that is what I am 
trying to do. In addition to this 
we send them every month our 
house organ, which reports the 
sales and other information 
throughout the entire territory, 
and I have had many letters from 
them showing their appreciation. 


“Another great help has been in 
our stockholders talking Eureka 
Cleaners to their friends. We have 
made many sales to individuals 
who stated that our machine was 
recommended by ‘Mr, So-and-So,’ 
who is a stockholder in our com- 
pany. 

“T make it a point to answer 
personally every letter received 
from our stockholders. I cannot 
spend my time to better advan- 
tage.” 

The Brown Shoe Company uses 
various kinds of inserts with 
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dividend checks and occasionally 
send reproductions of current ad- 
yertisements — particularly when 
the advertisements are of an insti- 
tutional nature. 

Armour & Company limit their 
activities among stockholders to 
the purely educational phase. With 
every daily bank check Armour & 
Company encloses some informa- 
tion pertaining to the activities of 
the company. Frequently the ma- 
terial is of an economic nature, 
educational rather than sales ma- 
terial. About once a year the com- 
pany makes it a point to call the 
attention of the stockholders to the 
fact that it may perhaps be to their 
best interest to confine their pur- 
chases of packing house products 
to items manufactured by Armour 
& Company. 


Keeping Stockholders Informed 


It very often happens that hun- 
dreds of stockholders are not en- 
tirely familiar with all of the com- 
pany’s products, and many con- 
cerns have found it very profitable 
to enclose a list of all their prod- 
ucts, with each dividend check, in 
addition to any other material 
which may go out with the divi- 
dend check. Stockholders are very 
often men of considerable influence 
in their circle, and these companies 
feel that it is well for their stock- 
holders to know just what the 
company produces and where it 
may be obtained. 

The average stockholder in any 

concern is constantly being solici- 
ted by all manner of “fly by night” 
promoters, as well as by many le- 
gittmate investment companies. 
Where a stockholder has the nec- 
essary information about his com- 
pany, and knows something of its 
past history, its product, its per- 
sonnel and its policies, he is far 
less likely to sell the stock, and 
far more likely to promote the 
company’s progress. He feels a 
greater “ownership” interest in the 
business. 
_ Several of the railroad compan- 
les make it a point to send out re- 
turn post cards with all dividend 
checks, so that the stockholders 
‘an send in the names of large 
shippers who can probably be in- 
fluential in reverting freight ship- 
ments to the road. 


WANTED: 


An Opportunity to 


Help Build a Few 
Conspicuous 
Successes 


There are good reasons why we can be exceptionally 
helpful to: 


A Foop Account that will not conflict with 
MUELLER’S MACARONI 


A Toitet Goops account that will not conflict with 
the products of 


V. VIVAUDOJU, Inc. 


A HousEHOoLp UTENSIL account that will not conflict 
with 
WISS SHEARS 


A MusIcac INSTRUMENT account that will not conflict 
with 
HOHNER HARMONICAS 


A Toot Account that will not conflict with 
KRAEUTER PLIERS 


A Sportinc Goops Account that will not conflict 
with 
KROYDON GOLF CLUBS 


LL the advertisers mentioned above are conspicuous 
successes. We do not claim that we made them so. 
They would have succeeded without us—but they are 
kind enough to say that our assistance has been of un- 
usual value because in each instance we were able to 
supply the close and constant services of a man ex- 
perienced in handling their special problems. 


Our clients have helped us as much as we have 
helped them. The knowledge we have absorbed and 
the experience we have gained in our contact with 
them is at your disposal. 


A word from you will put you in touch with the man 
in our organization who speaks the language of your 
business most fluently. He will not weary you with 
many words; but what he says will have meat in it. 


Green 


Advertising Agency Inc: 


450 Fourth Avenue Estey Building 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
MONTREAL HAVANA 
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1946 South 52nd Ave. 


b 


i oF 


“One of the few perfect cars 
of « « «that ever came 
to Kansas City” 


The statement of a buyer, the consignee of a car of syrup shipped in barrels, 
stowed by the Uni-Lastic method. For years he had been accustomed to find 
various units of shipments that he received leaking away; resulting in loss, 
claims, delay and dissatisfaction. 


We packed this car along with ninety-nine others for testing purposes. 
All of the cars were routed through congested rail centers, traveling a total of 
96,000 miles. Out of the one hundred cars only two consignees received 
damaged cars, the damage of these cars being only of a minor character. 
One of the two damaged cars represented a loss of ten gallons of a syrup that 
by the old system of packing regularlyfshowed losses of from 250 to 450 gallons 
per car. 


Uni-Lastic Stowage does that for the shipper—all that the customer has to 
do before starting to unload the car, is to cut eight wires which entirely frees 
the shipment and makes it possible to start unloading right away. 

Anything that pleases the customer and makes things easier for him is well 
worth investigating. Uni-Lastic Stowage not only does that but also cuts 
down the cost of shipping permitting a lower selling price or greater margin 
rd profit. Send for more complete information on the Uni-Lastic System of 

towage. 


Gerrard Wire Tying Machines Company, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


— ‘The Tie 
That Binds’’ 


Uni-Lastic 
STOWAGE 


SALESMEN WANTED 


We can, at the present time, add to our sales organization, Staff 
Representatives in several of the sales centers through the country. 


We are seeking the services of wide-awake, energetic men—not 
necessarily experienced salesmen, but men who have the person- 
ality and ability to talk WITH sales and advertising executives. 
It is not necessary that you should have had experience in our 
business, but YOU MUST HAVE the ability and disposition to 
work. We can put the right man in the way of earning a good 
living from the start; good men have earned and are earning 
$5,000 and even more per year. You would have this chance with 
an excellent opportunity to increase it as you develop. Ours is a 


straight commission compensation plan, but with cooperation which 


enables you to produce a satisfying, immediate revenue. Address, 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Sales Dept. 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 


Opens Fight on 
Agency System 


(Continued from page 717) 


examination into the advertiser's 
business, the article to be adver. 
tised, its cost of production, its 
probable market and the buying 
ability and habit of that market, 
the probable volume of sales, ex- 
tent of profit to be derived, ability 
of the advertiser to finance the pro- 
duction and distribution of the 
article, history of the trade, and 
other conditions that are conducive 
or essential to successful advertis- 


ing.” 
Services to the Publisher 


Following this is an outline of 
some of the activities of the agency 
in the preparation and handling of 
advertising. 

Then the brief outlines the sery- 
ices of the advertising agency to 
the publisher, viz: 

“The promotion and develop- 
ment of advertising in general, in 
creating a permanent and ever in- 
creasing market for  publisher’s 
advertising space, in developing 
and producing for the publisher a 
large number of accounts covering 
a wide field of industry, in active 
soliciting of new advertising ac- 
counts and in preparing these 
accounts so that they will be con- 
tinuous and successful, and in 
developing and expanding existing 
advertising by making advertising 
profitable. 

“The general plan of remunera- 
tion to the agencies by publishers 
for service to them is as follows: 
The agencies pay the publishers 
the latters’ charge for inserting 
and printing and distributing such 
advertisements in accordance with 
the “card rates” of each publisher. 
These card rates vary in various 
locations and in various newspa- 
pers, and the agency respondents 
aver there is no understanding of 
agreement concerning them. It is 
the custom of some publishers to 
grant two per cent for cash on pay- 
ment of invoice and it is the cus 
tom of agencies in such cases 10 
pay cash and receive such cash 
discount. The agencies collect 
from the advertiser, and customar 
ily give the advertiser the cash dis 
count received from the publisher. 
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|isher. 


The publisher pays the agency for 
the agency service a commission 
generally of fifteen per cent. 

“Respondents admit that some 
advertisers designated as ‘na- 
tional’ have conducted their adver- 
tising without employing said 
agencies, but respondents’ ex- 
pressly deny that such advertisers 
have rendered to the publishers 
the service rendered by agencies as 
above described and for which the 
publishers pay the aforesaid com- 
mission to said respondent agen- 
cies; or that such so-called national 
advertisers have been able to effect 
many economies enjoyed by na- 
tional advertisers whose advertis- 
ing is handled by an agency; or 
that such so-called national adver- 
tisers have rendered to advertising 
in general any such service as the 
agencies have been and are ren- 
dering. 

“And respondent agencies spec- 
ially aver that the course of busi- 
ness above described with respect 
to the rendition of service by agen- 
cies to publishers and the payment 
of the agency commission on that 
account was in existence long 
before the formation of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies and is now carried on by 
publishers generally with all agen- 
cies whether or not the latter are 
members of said respondent asso- 
ciation of agencies.” 


A.N. P. A. Revises Rates 
on Membership 


Proposals for the revision of the 
system of fixing membership dues 
and wide expansion of service to 
members were approved at the fall 
convention of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. 

This action followed a discus- 
sion of the report submitted by 
John Stuart Bryan, chairman of 


the committee on expansion prob- 
lems 


Instead of a flat membership rate 
Which takes no account of circula- 
tion, the plan presented would re- 
duce the membership charges for 
smaller papers, leave those for the 
next larger class unchanged, and 
would materially increase the 
charges for newspapers having a 
large circulation. 


If you sell to Industry— 


you know that the selling problems in the 
industrial field are not at all like those of 
the butcher, the baker and the candle-stick 
maker in the general field. 


For that reason, your advertising probably 
will be placed with one of the several good 
advertising agencies specializing in indus- 
trial accounts. 


For almost ten years, we have handled 
nothing but industrial accounts. We are 
engineers, as well as advertising men. Our 
experience covers every angle in selling to 
industry — covers the problems peculiar to 
mines, railroads, architects and engineers, 
public utilities, manufacturing plants and 
the hundred and one other divisions of 
industry. 


That hard-earned experience has shown us 
how to help our clients get the profitable 
business in industry. Can anything take 
the place of such experience? 


You will be interested in the booklet “the 
advertising engineer” which gives some new 
thoughts on industrial advertising and offers 
a good way for us to get acquainted. Where 
shall we send it? 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 


Advertising Engineers 
1600 Peoples Life Building, Chicago 
Telephone Central 7750 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING EXCLUSIVELY 


Two Hundred Plans 


To Increase Sales 


For six years we have been gathering plans and methods effec- 
tively used to increase sales. Arranged under classification 
tabs in a ring binder. The suggestions and plans include 
detailed data from concerns like Fuller Brush, National Cash 
Register, U. S. Steel, Multigraph, Libby-McNeill-Libby, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Dodge Bros., etc. 


Contents include recruiting ideas, organization charts, contract 
forms, model sales manuals, contests, etc. Price ten dollars, 
on approval. May be returned for credit if they do not fit 
your needs. 


DARTNELL—Ravenswood and Leland Aves., Chicago 
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LARGEST IN CENTRAL OHIO 


| ADVERTISING 


ev 


17,363,857 Lines 


Dispatch advertising record for 
the first 10 months 1925 ex- 
ceeding all other Columbus 
Ohio newspapers combined by 
2,908,834 lines. The Dispatch 
exceeded the second largest 
a newspaper by 2,017,057 
ines. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


CITY (Columbus) . . 54,651 
SUBURBAN ..... 26,637 
COUNTRY ...... 22,238 


Total Circulation 103,526 


“DYNAMO OF DIXIE” 


All concerns contemplating 
new or enlarged developments 
in the South are urged to 
closely consider the advan- 
‘tages of Chattanooga as a sales 
and distributing center in the 
South. 


Write today for information 
about Chattanooga’s advan- 
tages as applied to your par- 
ticular business. 


CHATTANOOGA 


Clearing House Ass’n 


880 James Building 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


VISIT 
CHATTANOOGA 


See Famous Lookout Mountain, Signal 
Mountain, Chickamauga Battlefields and 
many other points of beauty and interest in 
and about tne“‘ScenicCenterof the South" 


Plans That Put New Life Into 
the Sales Organization 


(Continued from page 716) 


brought the blanks to the branch 
manager to request help in filling 
them out. This was, of course, just 
what we wanted. It gave the 
branch manager an opportunity to 
drive home the necessity for study, 
and to show some of the men how 
much more they could sell if they 
knew more. 


Increase Quota of Calls 


6. Increase the Number of Calls. 
This is such an obvious necessity 
in nearly every sales organization 
it becomes a sort of perpetual prob- 
lem, the solution to which is an 
eternal puzzle. Instead of trying 
to find some ready-made or un- 
usual plan we used the most ob- 
vious method we could imagine. 
We used it only on the men whose 
work showed the greatest need. 
The branch manager’s secretary 
made out a list of fifty prospects. 
When she didn’t have personal 
names she obtained them by tele- 
phoning. Then the branch man- 
ager called in a salesman who was 
deeply rutted from a failure to 
make enough calls. “I want you 
to give me a report on these fifty 
special prospects by one week from 
today. Here is your first day’s 
work, ten good names. Without 
rushing through each call, try and 
see as many of them as possible. 
Come in at 5 o’clock tonight and 
we will take over each call to- 
gether.” This was the substance 
of the branch manager’s talk with 
the salesman who had _ been 
selected. 

Not one of the salesmen man- 
aged to complete the entire list of 
fifty prospects in one week. But 
with one or two exceptions every 
salesman showed an increase in 
sales as a result of the week’s 
work. Many of the men had been 
neglected by the branch managers 
and this attention was helpful, not 
only to the salesmen, but to the 
branch manager as well. 

7. Check Up Territories. One 
day one of the branch managers 
was working with a salesman. On 
the first floor of a loft building 
they found where a competitor had 


just made a sale. “This building 
has been worked by competition 
and there’s no use of going up- 
stairs,” said the salesman. The 
branch manager persuaded the 
salesman to go up to the top floor 
and work down. On the fourth 
floor they made an easy sale. The 
competitor's salesman had been 
passing up business because he 
was too lazy to walk upstairs. This 
gave us an idea. We had a special 
“Dusty Corners” week. “Clean Up 
the Dusty Corners of Your Ter- 
ritory” was the slogan. Every 
salesman has certain parts of his 
territory which are habitually neg- 
lected. We checked reports to de- 
termine where these “dusty cor- 
ners” were in each territory. Then 
we urged the men to concentrate 
on them. 


The Use of a Car 


8. Take Automobiles Away 
From Salesmen. This idea was gen- 
erally a failure. In the first place 
an automobile is almost a neces- 
sity when used right, and most 
men are so convinced that they are 
using their cars right that you can- 
not induce them to go without cars. 
But we found any number of men 
who were driving past more pros- 
pects than they were selling. | 
said the plan was a failure. Per- 
haps this is not literally true, even 
though we did induce a few men 
to try working on foot for a few 
days. What we did accomplish 
was to show the men how many 
of them were spending too much 
time at the wheel, and too little 
time in front of buyers. Almost 
any sales manager will be aston 
ished if he checks up the amount 
of time his men spend in automo 
biles. I think we have jolted a few 
men out of this rut, although tt 
still remains a real problem, be- 
cause it is very tempting to drive 
past a prospect in search of a bet: 
ter one. 

9, Old Customer’s Week. Check 
ing lists of buyers against daily t 
ports we found numberless © 
stances where orders had beet 
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placed one, two or three years ago 
and never followed up after deliv- 
eries. We found cases where cer- 
tain customers had been neglected 
for as much as a year at a time. 
Often competitors had stepped in 
and sold these firms two or three 
times after our original sale be- 
cause we had stopped calling. Lists 
of all customers whose last order 
had been placed twelve months 
previous were made up and divided 
among salesmen. Calls on these 
customers unearthed everything 
from bitter complaints to orders 
which were waiting to be written 
up. The work arising out of this 
drive on old customers kept a lot 
of salesmen busy for a month. 


Show Best Reports 


10. Display Best Reports of 
Salesmen. Reports showed in 
nearly every case where a man was 
successful that he was doing all of 
the things we urged him to do. 
We had a reproduction of a weekly 
report card painted on a large 
blackboard. On this board we 
chalked up the report of the sales- 
man who made the most money in 
a certain week. “Who can beat 
this?” was the caption at the top 
of the board. This report was left 
in full view of everyone until a bet- 
ter record for a week was made by 
the same salesman or by another 
man. We constantly drummed 
home the fact that big earnings 
were only the result of right meth- 
ods in working. With the evidence 
constantly before the men on the 
blackboard this plan created con- 
siderable comment and some im- 
provement in working methods. 

There is not a new idea in this 
entire list. None of the plans are 
sensational or expensive. Many 
branch managers try some or all of 
them from time to time. What 
made our method more successful 
was that we tried all of the plans 
on the men until we found the one 
that produced the best results for 
each individual salesman. 

Not the least of the results was 
the additional work of the branch 
Managers. Many branch managers 
are just as deeply rutted as their 
salesmen. They get out of touch 
with the men; they permit lax 
methods to creep into office rou- 
tine, allow salesmen to loaf around 


the office, or do not work with 
salesmen, 


Better Results from. 
Your Direct Selling 


O HELP you get the most from your 

Direct Mail Selling, our staff of experi- 

enced Merchandisers is prepared to 
plan, print and mail effective selling mes- 
sages that get results. 


It makes no difference whether you sell 
Soap, Shoes or Ships, it is important to 
have a thoro knowledge of the Science of 
Marketing by Mail, to enjoy the dividend 
paying results of your Direct Mail Selling. 


Because our customers consist of some of 
the largest and most successful Direct Mail 
Advertisers in the country, is sufficient 
reason why it will pay you to let us in on 
the plan before starting your next campaign. 


One of our Merchandisers will call upon 
your request. He will offer suggestions that 
may uncover possibilities that have been 
waiting years for development. 


Buckley, Dement & Co. 


General Office and Plant Eastern Sales Office 
1308 Jackson Blvd.,.CHICAGO 247Park Ave., NEW YORK 


Buckley-Dement have complete departments in: Merchandising Analysis, 
Copy, Art and Plates, Printing, Form Letters, Mailing Lists, Addressing 
and Mailing, all under their own roof. 


— you sell merchandise which gratifies the desire to be ‘in 


style,’ then the printed piece must breathe that indefin- 
able thing called ‘style.’ If your service of merchandise 
satisfies a desire to save money, then your printed piece must 
moderately suggest economy but must not slop over the rigid 
line between economy and cheapness. 

If your merchandise or service satisfies a desire to acquire 
knowledge, then your printed pieces should have all the 
exactness and authority of a scientific textbook. 


The knack of expressing these things with type, pictures 
and paper is part of the stock-in-trade of good printers.” 


RATHBUN-GRANT-HELLER COMPANY 
725 SOUTH WELLS STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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An 
Opportunity 
. Wanted 


As Sales Manager or 
Assistant 


He is 34, Christian, now living 
in New York, but willing to go 
where there is a real future. 


As branch manager for one large 
national advertiser he helped to 
build sales from almost nothing 
to three and a half million in a 
few years; as the head of his 
own business for three years he 
learned how to spend money 
wisely and to make all of the 
departments of a business mesh 
with the sales organization. 


He wants an opportunity with a 
company making a meritorious 
re-sale product. Minimum salary 
$6,500 with bonus or commission. 


Box 1192 
Sales Mamagement 


19 West 44th Street 
New York City 


Advertising 
Salesmen 


Wanted 


This company—the world’s largest 
maker of lithographed metal ad- 
vertising signs, merchandising cab- 
inets and devices—is interested in 
securing the services of several ex- 
perienced salesmen. 


A rounded out knowledge of mer- 
chandising methods, creative ability 
and faculty for meeting and selling 
executives essential. Advertising 
experience desirable but not requi- 
site to favorable consideration. 


Money making possibilities practic- 
ally unlimited. Permanent employ- 
ment, liberal commission. Give age, 
nationality, present earnings, busi- 
ness references. Correspondence 
confidential. 


Address 
Metal Sign Department, 


American Art Works, Inc. 


Coshocton, Ohio 


The Best Thing We Ever Did 
for Our Jobbers’ Salesmen 


(Continued from page 722) 


We purposely designed many of 
the questions so that the answers 
could be obtained only after a care- 
ful study of our catalog, which is 
supposed to be in the hands of 
every jobber’s salesman. 


Some of the questions were 
made so that the salesmen would 
have to go to the baker for 
information. Several of the ques- 
tions were designed to show how 
easy it is to write up orders which 
cannot be filled without writing for 
additional information. 


Practically every question in the 
entire list of 34 demanded either 
reference to the catalog, some care- 
ful thinking and study or figuring. 
One question asked the salesman 
to figure out the yearly cost of 
using old and damaged pans, and 
what it would cost to replace them 
with new pans. 


Another question asked, “What 
is wrong, if anything, with the fol- 
lowing pan specifications: 9% 
inches by 5% inches top inside, 8 
inches by 4 inches bottom, two 
inches deep.” The answer to this 
question is that there is too much 
flare to the pan, and that the bread 
made in this pan will not be a good 
looking loaf. A number of ques- 
tions similar to this were included. 


The contest aroused more inter- 
est than anything we have ever 
done. In some instances our job- 
bers held meetings of salesmen and 
discussed the questions so that 
every salesman would be familiar 
with them whether he entered the 
contest or not. One jobber’s sales- 
man wrote and told us that his an- 
swers had been delayed due to the 
illness of a member of his family, 
and requested that we accept his 
answers even though they were a 
few days late. Several other job- 
bers’ salesmen had their customers 
write to us for information with 
which to answer some of the ques- 
tions. 

We feel that when a group of 
jobbers’ salesmen 
amount of interest in our product, 
it is going to be very. profitable for 
us. 


takes this’ 


Each of the sets of answers re- 
turned will be carefully read and 
graded by executives in our organ- 
ization. Each salesman who en- 
tered the contest will receive a 
complete set of correct questions, 

Another advantage of the con- 
test is that it has given us a list 
of men who are most capable in 
selling our line. We believe these 
men can be used by the jobbers as 
a nucleus of a department in their 
organization of expert pan men. 


Announcements of the contest 
were sent out to the jobbers. The 
questionnaires were placed in a 
blank envelope which was stamped 
and needed only to be addressed 
by the jobbers or handed to their 
salesmen in person. Included in 
this envelope was a stamped en- 
velope addressed to us, so that the 
salesmen had only to answer the 
questions and send them in. 


Practically all of our jobbers 
have enthusiastically endorsed this 
plan, because there is not one feat- 
ure in it to which any of them can 
object. 

This idea originated out of a sug- 
gestion by one of the members of 
our organization that it would be 
a good idea to give some jobbers’ 
salesman an automobile as a prize 
for some contest, but when we be- 
gan to lay out plans for a sales 
contest, we found that it was virtu- 
ally impossible to devise any sort 
of a contest which would give 
every salesman a fair chance. 


All Right, Mr. Finnegan, 
We Won’t 


Editor, “Sales Management” : 

Referring to your article on page 
616, October 31 issue, the gentle- 
man’s name was Finnigan, not 
Flanagan, and the party who told 
the story first was Strickland Gil- 
liam. It was “Off Agin, On Agin, 
Gone Agin, Finnigan.” 

Don’t fire any more help.—J. A. 
Finnegan, advertising manager, 
Wm. H. Hoskins Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 
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=~ MULTIGRAPH 
USERS! 


Write for this free booklet! 
It is chock full of helpful ideas 
and practical suggestions for 
producing better letters on the 
multigraph. Gives best solutions 
as worked out by experienced 
operators. Attach company’s 
letterhead to request. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE 
INCREASES SALES 


If your salesmen could show skeptical prospects the 
testimonial letters and orders which you receive from 
satisfied customers, it would remove doubt and get the 
order. Don't leave testimonial letters lying idle in your 
files— give them to your men and increase your sales 
thrn their vse. Write for samnles and prices. 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 West Adams Street, Chicage 


Autopoint 


The Better Pencil— Made of Bakelite 


Write for our new plan to build your business bigger 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619-25 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 
CcORPORATILION 
Specializing on 
Automobile Owner Lists 
and Automotive Statistics 


NEVADA IOWA 


mn Little Talk About Letters” 


o————_—s Interesting Booklet without charge 


GOODWIN’S Sensible, Convincing Letters, 
Folders and Booklets. Write me full details— 
your products, ideas, literature—for constructive opinion. 
THOMAS D. GOODWIN 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Keenan Building 


CO Promotion 
BALLOONS 


There’s a definite way to make 
Toyco Promotion Balloons in- 


Business Idea Dep’t. 
TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


TESTIMONIALS 


Speaking of testimonials, here’s one we appreciate 
“I don’t see how you do it. Our photostats are back 
almost before we realize the letters have been turned 
over to you. Real service.” 
Let us prove that for you. You want photo- 
stats when you want’em. We get them to you. 


Commerce Photo-Print Cerporation 
80 Maiden Lane New York City 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters—econom- 
ical, convenient. Printing presses 


from $44.00. to $1200.00 


Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 


Tips 


crease sales. Ask us to tell you how.: 


The amount of advertising placed by 
an advertising agency is not an accurate 
index to the suitability of the agency for 
solving your advertising problems—but if 
you are interested in the ranking of the 
twenty-five agencies which placed the most 
business in forty of the leading general, 
weekly, class, and women’s magazines dur- 
ing the past five years, you can get it 
from Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 383 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City. Ask for the 
“Advertising Agency Recapitulation” and 
mention Sales Management. 


The smaller cities are crooking cordial 
fingers at the sales managers these days 
in an effort to compete with the promo- 
tional activities of some of their metro- 
politan big brothers. The Booth News- 
papers of Michigan have issued a survey 
covering eight of the smaller markets in 
the Bay State. If you'll write to C. M. 
Greenway, the Booth Publishing Company, 
Buhl Building, Detroit, he'll be glad to 
send you a copy. 


If you've ever entertained the idea of 
putting your product into the movies or 
felt a mild stirring in the area of your 
brain governing curiosity on matters hav- 
ing to do with pictorial publicity, send 
along a request to the Alexander Film 
Company of Denver, for a copy of their 
new booklet on motion picture advertising. 
National advertisers and concerns seeking 
new methods for reaching small towns, 
will cull an idea or two which might be 
useful. 


Don’t anyone write in and accuse us of 
running a free publicity column if we tell 
you to write to the Monroe Letterhead 
Corporation for a copy of “Letterheads by 
Monroe.” You may be glaring belliger- 
ently, even now, at your own letterhead, 
thinking it is unnecessarily hideous. You'll 
find the Monroe samples proof that even 
a business letterhead can be a thing of 
real beauty. 


If you have an appetite for charts, and 
if you’re interested in the chain store sit- 
uation, send to the E. T. Konsberg Com- 
pany, 53 West Jackson, Chicago, for a 
copy of their “Study of the Chain Store 
Situation.” Here’s a whole raft of com- 
parative figures on chain stores presented 
geographically. 


We've yet to see the sales manager 
whose ears wouldn’t prick a little at the 
mention of more profits, wider markets, 
heavier volume, and kindred subjects. The 
new booklet, “The Outer Circle,’ from the 
Corday & Gross Company of Cleveland, 
talks to sales managers in all these terms 
and accompanies its expositions with a 
series of interesting, concrete examples of 
what has been done by such companies as 
Knox Hats, National Electric Lamp Asso- 


ciation, Jordan Motors, United States 
Rubber, Pittsburgh Water Heater, and 
others. Mr. A. L. Feick is the man to 


query for your copy. 


26 MEETINGS A YEAR 
IN YOUR OFFICE WITH 


Leading Advertising 
Experts 


VERY two 

weeks they 
will come to you 
through the 
pages of Adver- 
tising and Sell- 
ing Fortnightly 
—the new kind 
of advertising 
magazine—to tell you what they have learned 
about new ways to advertise and sell. New 
copy ideas, new plans, new methods that you 
can lift and adapt to your own business. 


Pe ae 


Ty 
ui 
Fae 


a 


You will learn to anticipate these meetings with 
pleasure, call on them to solve your own prob- 
lems, refer to them continually. 


Let Advertising and Selling Fortnightly sell 
itself to you. Just send the coupon—no money 
now. After you’ve seen the two issues, we'll 
eancel if you say- so. 


Examine Two 
Copies FREE 


Advertising and Selling Fortnightly, 


1 1 
1 9 East 38th Street, New York City i 
| Please enter my subscription to Advertis- | 
\ ing and Selling Fortnightly. You may 1 
bill me at $3.00 a year. After I have , 
| examined the first two issues, I will notify 
| you if I do not wish to continue. | 
l Name a 
l Address....... | 
I Position... Company... —) 
| City... State. 


Binders 
for Sales 


Management 


Each binder will hold thir- 
teen copies of the magazine. 
Each issue as_ received 
can be easily and securely 
fastened in the binder which 
will open flat like a book. 
Made of heavy durable ma- 
terial, bound in Super-Finish 
Art Leather. The cover is 
finished in two-tone dark 
brown Spanish grain with 
lettering and panels in 
antique bronze. 

You will want a binder for 
your desk or library. 


Price, $2.00 each, postpaid 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


MAGAZINE 
1801 Leland Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
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Is thisthe RightWay 
to Select an Agency? 


(Continued from page 723) 


furthermore, nobody is wasting 
any energy referring to the rule of 
the A. A, A. A. against speculative 
plans and copy, or in trying to con- 
vince the advertiser that this really 
isn’t the best way to secure adver- 
tising service. Everybody is busy; 
everybody is (or ought to be) 
happy ; and nobody is bothering or 
interfering with anybody else. 
Least of all are they bothering the 
prospective client. If that isn’t 
efficiency—what is it? 

So far as I know, the company 
has made no announcement as to 
what it intends to do with this 
assortment: of presentations when 
it gets them, but that is doubtless 
a minor detail. Since they are all 
presumably based upon the same 
knowledge, or lack of knowledge, 
of the situation, perhaps it doesn’t 
make a whole lot of difference. 


And No One Protested! 


The incident, of course, is not of 
earth-shaking importance. But it 
serves, in my opinion, to empha- 
size one of the main reasons why 
business men so frequently accept 
the declarations and the protesta- 
tions of the advertising fraternity 
with a marked degree of cynicism. 
I doubt if there was a _ single 
agency man present at the meeting 
with Mr. Winchell who did not 
acknowledge to himself the futility 
of attempting to select agency 
service on such a basis. Those 
who were members of the A. A. 
A. A. were definitely bound by the 
Association rule against specula- 
tive plans and copy. Yet nobody 
had the nerve to raise a voice in 
protest. I fancy that if anyone had 
done so, he would have been sup- 
ported by every agent in the room. 
But the fact is that nobody did. 

At any rate, it strikes me that 
the Remington plan should be 
added to the general literature on 
the subject of choosing an adver- 
tising agent. It might come in 
handy sometime. Who knows? 


The Lucien M. Brouillette Com- 


pany, Chicago, will direct the ad- 
vertising of the Avalon Beach 
Company. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


__ EXECUTIVES WANTED 


MANAGER—WE HAVE ‘AN OPENING FOR 
a man, preferably between 33 and 42, who by 
reason of education, experience, and training 
is qualified to manage a branch office, directing 
a sales force covering considerable territory sell- 
ing Whiz nationally advertised products direct 
to the dealer, and who possesses necessary ex- 
ecutive ability to manage an office organization 
and to supervise warehousing and shipping ac- 
tivities. To such a man we offer a splendid 
opportunity for immediate employment. In 
answering, give full particulars as to education, 
experience, qualifications, sending photograph 
with application, endorsing on back when taken. 
Address Director of — The R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Co.,. Camden, N as 


SALESMEN’S HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR 
wanted—Young man with experience in selling 
and in editing salesmen’s house organs wanted 
for editorial work. Unusual opportunity to 
join rapidly growing publishing organization in 
New York and Chicago. Box 1191, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


FOR SALE 


OWN YOUR FACTORY BUILDING! WON- 
derful values in low cost manufacturing centers 
in Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. Many have 
switch and additional acreage. Terms. Write 
us your requirements. Fantus Industrialists, 
1321 So. Oakley Ave., Chicago. 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


AGENTS NAMES NEATLY TYPEWRIT- 
ten from our one day old inquiry letters. Price 


SALES PROMOTION _ 


MY SALES AND COLLECTION LETTERS 
are guaranteed to produce. No cost if they 
don’t. 15 years’ experience with Montgomery 
Ward, Van Camp Packing Co., Sales Manage. 
ment Magazine and others of equal prominence, 
Fees reasonable. Send complete data first letter 
for free suggestions. C. M. Aldred, 7th floor, 
Continental Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 26 years for clients by my direct-mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual vol- 
ume increased ten-fold in twelve months. An- 
other, from an initial expenditure of $720, de. 
veloped in four years sales by mail of half mil- 
lion yearly. Ten years sales promotion man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES MANAGER, WHO KNOWS ADVER- 
tising—If your factory is small enough to need 
a man thoroughly competent to take entire 
charge of sales and advertising, yet big enough 
to offer a future, and if it is a gentile organ- 
ization—I can show you a record that may 
indicate I am the man you want. Now located 
in Georgia. $300 minimum, with bigger earn- 
ings to follow results. Box 1082, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


PUT THIS ADVERTISING MAN WITH 
proven record on your payroll for just $1.25 
a day. Will write your sales letters, booklets, 
advertisements, suggest new ideas, put a new 
sales vigor into your advertising copy. Write 
for details unusual limited offer. Box 1086, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 


— _ World, 166 W. Washington, Chicago. ! Chicago. 
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